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Modifications  in  tuition 
bring  campus  controversy 


AS  A  RESULT  of  the  recent  bomb  threats,  many  professors 
decided  to  bold  class  outdoors  rather  than  cancel.  Dr. 


Charles  Kovitch  discusses  resumes  with  his  Monday  after¬ 
noon  class.  ?• 

Photo  by  Dennis  Nowotzke 


Bomb  threats  anger  campus 


BY  G.T.  KELING 
Managing  editor 


“Make-up  classes  will  be  held  on  Saturdays  or  Sundays,”  Nor¬ 
thwest  President  Dean  Hubbard  said  in  response  to  the  recent  rash 
of  bomb  threats  on  campus. 

Within  the  past  eight  days,  nine  bomb  threats  have  been  called 
into  various  buildings  on  campus.  Each  threat  has  been  a  hoax,  so 
far,  as  no  bombs  have  been  found,  but  solutions  to  the  problem  are 
being  sought. 

Dr.  George  English,  vice  president  for  academic  affairs,  is  work¬ 
ing  with  the  faculty  to  develop  plans  for  moving  classes  to  other 
■facilities.  This  plan  will  be  utilized  in  the  event  of  any  other  threats. 

At  this  time,  the  plans  are  still  being  discussed  among  the  faculty 
as  to  what  they  will  do,  English  said.  It  is  to  an  extent  being  left  up 
to  each  faculty  member  to  decide  what  they  feel  should  be  done. 
Plans  being  discussed  include  moving  classes  to  other. buildings, 
holding  class  on  the  grounds,  having  night  classes,  weekend  classes 
and  possibly  even  “extending  the  semester  if  threats  continue,” 


English  said.  , 

While  some  administrators  are  planning  solutions,  others  are 
looking-for.  the.  cause.-Each-threat  received  was  investigated  by 
Campus  Safety^  who' are  in  the  process  of  finding  a  ,  suspect  or 
suspects. 

“We  are  comparing  each  class  roster  of  those  instructors  that 
had  tests  that  day,”  Adams,  said.  “We  will  cross-match  each  of 
those  in  each  building  threatened  to  see  who  has  tests  in  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  any  of  those  buildings.  Those  people  are  possible  suspects.” 

Gathering  of  those  names  through  computer  banks  will  take 
several  days,  Adams  said,  but  those  persons  found  will  be  question¬ 
ed.  Any  possible  suspects  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  (FBI)  for  prosecution.  But  the  FBI  cannot  assist  in 
the  investigation  until  possible  suspects  are  found. 

“We  have  been  informed  by  the  office  of  the  FBI  in  Kansas  City 
that  the' use  of  the  mail  or  telephone  to  make  a  bomb  threat  is  a 
violation  of  Tjtle  18,  US  Code,  Section  844  (e),”  Hubbard  said, 

SEE  ‘THREATS,’  page  5 


BY  BARRY  DACHROEDEN 
Copy  editor 

The  university’s  decision  to  change  the  fees 
paid  from  a  flat  to  an  hourly  rate  and  the  in¬ 
itiation  of  a  new  drop/add  refund  schedule 
have  raised  questions  and  brought  protests 
across  campus. 

Tuition  for  in-state  undergraduate  students 
taking  12  or  more  hours  this  semester  was 
$437.50,  and  out-of-staters  paid  $795.  Under 
the  new  system,  the  charge  per  hour  will  be 
reduced  to  $30  and  $55  for  in-and  out-of-state 
students,  respectively.  Tuition  costs  wijl  be 
about  the  same  for  full-time  students,  up  to  15 
hours.  After  that  level  tuition  is  higher  than 
this  semester’s  for  each  hour  taken.  Books  for 
undergraduate  students  will  be  free. 

Dr.  John  Mees,  vice  president  for  student 
development,  said  at  a  student  senate  meeting 
Tuesday,  “We  felt  it  [new  system]  was  viewed 
as  more  equitable  for  all  students.”  He  added, 
"It  would  enhance  the  ability  of  students  who 
have  to  work  to  pay  for  less  hours.” 

Junior  David  Cox  has  been  circulating  a 
petition  around  campus  to  protest  the  Board 
of  Regents’  decision  to  pass  the  proposals.  Cox 
said  he  has  received  about  600  signatures,  ad¬ 
ding  that  the  system  was  not  in  the  students’ 
best  interests  and  may  cause  many  to  think 
twice  about  attending  Northwest  next  fall. 

“We  [university]  need  to  recognize  that  43 
percent  of  the  students  here  are  from  out-of- 
state,”  Cox  said.  “The  school  brings  in  a  lot  of 
people  from  rural  areas  and  lower  economic 
groups.  To  me,  this  just  makes  for  more  of  an 
elitist  system.”,  *. 

Cox  said  in  his  petition  that  charging  by  the 
hour  discriminates  against  students  who  need 
financial  assistance.  He  added  that  only 
students  who  can  afford  to  take  extra  hours 
would  be  able  to  obtain  a  second  major  or  ex¬ 
pand  knowledge  beyond  major  areas  of  study. 

Mees  said  that  financial  aid  is  based  on  15 
hours,  not  12  hours,  as  was  stated  in  Cox’s 
petition.  Rather,  Mees  said,  12  hours  must  be 
taken  to  make  a  student  eligible  for  aid. 

Concerning  the  students  who  take  heavier 
class  loads,  Mees  said,  “Students  taking  18 
hours  to  enrich  their  minds  could  be 
penalized.”  He  said  the  ones  taking  a  lower 
number  of  hours  are  usually  working  to  cover 
the  costs  of  school,  and  in  the  past  fee  struc¬ 


ture  ended  up  supporting  the  students  who 
took  heavier  class  loads. 

While  Cox  pointed  out  that  students  could 
try  to  take  a  higher  number  of  hours  to 
graduate  early  and  save  money,  Mees  said  such 
students  would  pay  for  doing  that.  Also,  regar¬ 
ding  the  taking  of  classes  for  a  minor  or  double 
major  not  required,  Mees  said,  “If  you’re 
working  for  a  minor  or  a  double  major,  you’re 
not  going  to  get  out  in  124  hours  anyway.”  He 
added  that  financial  aid  doesn’t  provjde 
specifically  for  study  in  areas  outside  the  ma-  s 
jor. 

Mees  presented  data  that  stated  68  percent 
of  students  here  take  less  than  15  hours,  so  on¬ 
ly  32  percent  would  be  affected  by  the  increase 
in  tuition  costs  above  15  hours.  Tim  Beach, 
senate  president,  stated  that  this  figure  also 
took  into  account  many  students  who  don’t  at¬ 
tend  full-time  and  would  be  affected  less  by  the 
new  system. 

Mees  also  gave  information  about  a  possible 
tuition  increase  that  would  have  balanced  with 
a  national  average  increase  of  seven  percent. 
He  said  the  tuition  would  have  had  to  be  raised 
because  fees  need  to  cover  26  to  28  percent  of 
the  cost  of  education  here. 

Another  issue  raised  in  the  petition  concern¬ 
ed  the  drop/add  fee  refund  changes.  In  the  fall 
class  schedule,  the  rule  states  that  dropping  a 
class  during  the  first  week  would  result  in  a  75 
percent  refund,  and  after  the  first  week  no 
money  would  be  refunded.  The  $15  late  fee 
charge  would  still  be  assessed.  Cox,  in  his  peti¬ 
tion,  termed  the  penalty  “extreme.” 

Dr.  Roger  Corley,  senate  faculty  adviser, 
said,  “We  have  noticed  in  our  department 
(history)  a  -  tremendous  fall-off  in  pre- 
registration,  and  we  don’t  know  why  that  is.” 

Mees  said  one  of  the  reasons  the  drop/add 
period  was  decreased  from  two  weeks  to  one 
was  that  faculty  members  were  upset  with 
students  enrolling  so  late  in  classes.  He  said 
students  shold  have  schedules  figured  ahead  to 
alleviate  problems  later.  ' 

Beach  said  the  master  plan  steering  commit¬ 
tee  had  been  looking  into  the  drop/add  refund 
schedule  and  will  recommeijd  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  that  students  receive  100  percent  of 
tuition  for  dropping  a  course  the  first  week, 
and  75  percent  the  second  week  less  the  $15 
late  fee. 

Beach  said  drop/add  would  be  brought  up 
at  the  next  Board  meeting.  The  student  senate 
endorsed  the  petition. 


ROUND  THE  GLOBE 


Radio  station  transmitter  tower  undergoes  repairs 


Are  The  World 9  certified  gold 

NEW  YORK-In  less  than  48  hours,  the  “We  Are  The  World”  album  has 
sold  out  in  most  stores.  Tuesday,  the  album  was  certified  gold,  with  sales  of  at 
least  500,000.  The  single  has  been  certified  multiplatinum,  with  sales  of  4 
million. 

The  album  features  tracks  by  Prince,  Bruce  Springsteen  and  other  stars,  plus 
the  “We  Are  The  World”  single  and  “Tears  Are  Not  Enough,”  its  Canadian 
counterpart. 

For  each  album  sold,  between  $7  and  $7.50  goes  to  famine  relief  in  Ethiopia. 

Rumor  of  CBS/Time  merger  false 

NEW  YORK--A  rumor  broke  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  floor  late 
Friday  that  the  two  media  giants'  CBS  and  Time  Inc.  were  discussing  merger. 
..  CBS  jumped  3  points  to  $108.75  while  Time  shot  up  3  and  three-quarters  to 
$56  in  unusually  heavy -trading. 

While  both  companies  expressed  shock  at  the  rumor,  analysts  quickly  pro¬ 
nounced  the  merger  smart-if  true.  ■ 

The  rumor  is  another  thunderclap  in  the  storm  of  takeover  surrounding 
CBS,  which  began  in  January  when  the  group  Fairness  In  Media  urged  conser¬ 
vatives  to  buy  up  CBS  stock  and  end  its  ‘‘liberal  bias,”  USA  Today  said. 


On  the  surface _ _ 

Men  still  earn  higher  wages 

In  families  with  one  wage  earner,  men ’s  earnings  Increased  at  a 
lower  rate  than  women ’s,  but  men  continue  to  earn  more,  as  recent 
figures  show: 


BY  MARY  HENRY 

Staff  writer _ _ 

The  transmitter  tower  for  KXCV  is 
being  worked  on  this  week  by  Elec¬ 
tronic  Research,  Inc.  from  Newburgh, 
Indiania. 

The  transmitter  system  was  installed 
in  1970  when  KXCV  went  on  the  air. 
Antennas  were  hung  on  the  tower  and 
haven’t  been  worked  on  since  1970. 

“After  15  years  of  Missouri 
weather,  the  equipment  needs  some 


maintenance,”  said  Cory  Dennison, 
General  Manager  of  KXCV.  “There  is 
normal  wear  and  tear.” 

If  there  is  a  leak  in  the  air-tight 
transmitter  line,- air  gets  in  and  the 
system  heats  up  and  can  cause  a 
blowout. 

“We  had  a  blowout  last  year  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tower,”  said  Dennison. 
“There  was  a1  hole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  line  and  water  leaked  in  but  we  fix¬ 
ed  it  temporially.” 

If  there  is  a  blowout  further  up  on 


the  tower,  hot  copper  particles  fall  all 
the  way  down  the  line  and  will  cause 
problems  in  the  rest  of  the  line. 

“Since  the  problem  is  in  the  anten¬ 
na,  the  company  hooked  up  a  tem¬ 
porary  antenna,”  said  Dennison. 
“That  reduces  our  output  from 
18,000  watts  to  5,000  watts.  We  are 
still  broadcasting  but  only  in  the 
Nodoway  County  area.” 

If  KXCV  was  up  to  full  capacity,  it 
can  transmit  up  to  a  50  or  60  mile 


radius.  . 

Since  the  company  is  working  on 
the  tower,  they  are  going  to  give  the 
whole  system  an  overhaul.  They  are 
expected  to  be  finished  by  the 
weekend. 

“The  one  thing  people  have  to 
remember  if  they  want  to  watch  the 
repairs  is  the  area  is  a  hard  hat  area,” 
said  Dennison.  “If  something  falls  off 
the  top  of  a  500  foot  tower,  it  can 
cause  a  lot  of  damage.” 


COVER  STORY:  Fitness 

Campus  offers  flips,  kicks,  jumps,  lifts 


MEN  j($)  $324 


WOMEN  $  $216 


$337  ($  4% 


0>  $227 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  SiatUtlca 


BY  STACEY  PORTERFIELD 
Staff  writer _ _ _ 

Northwest  has  a  number  of 
fitness  oriented  clubs  on  campus  for 
students  to  participate  in.  These 
clubs  cover  a  wide  range  of  in¬ 
terests. 

One  campus  club  concerned  with 
fitness  if  the  Gymnastics  Club.  Nor¬ 
thwest’s  Gymnastics  Club  meets 
from  7:30  p.m.  to  9p.m.  on  Satur¬ 
days  at  Martindale  Gym.  Interested 
gymnasts  can  practice  under  super¬ 
vision  and  can  get  ideas  on  what 
they  are  doing  wrong  and  how  to 
improve  their  performance. 

“Anyone  who  is  interested  in 
gymnastics,  no  matter  what  their 
skill  level,  is  invited  to  come,”  said 
sponsor  Sandra  Mull.  “It’s  basical¬ 
ly  a  free  workout  in  gymnastics  with 
someone  there  to  help.  The  number 
of  people  who  show .  up  ranges 
anywhere  from  eight  to  nine  to  25 


or  30  depending  on  the  night.” 

Another  fitness  oriented  club  is 
Northwest’s  Martial  Arts  Club.„The 
club’s  25  members  meet  from  7:30 
p.m.  to  8:30  p.m.  on  Tuesdays  and 
from  7  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  on 
Thursdays. 

“What  we  do  is  teach  primarily 
self-defense  karate  with  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  building  self  confidence,” 
said  sponsor/instructor 
Christopher  Kemp.  “We  also  teach 
judo,  jujitsu  and  sambo,  which  is  a 
combination  of  judo,  wrestling  and 
jujitsu.” 

Kemp  has  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  area  of  martial  arts. 
He  holds  a  second  degree  black  belt 
in  karate,  a  second  degree  black  belt 
in  jujitsu  and  is  a  certified  Missouri 
police  self-defense  instructor.  Kemp 
trained  police  for  four  years. 

Northwest’s  Weight  Club  is  also 
backed  by  experience.  The  club  has 

SEE  ‘FITNESS,’  page  2 


Phoio  by  Michelle  Belter 

NORTHWEST  OFFERS  A  NUMBER  of  fitness-oriented  clubs  on  cam¬ 
pus  in  which  (o  participate.  The  Millikan  aerobics  group  is  one  of  the  more 
popular. 


HEADLINE  AHEAD:  Special  Olympics  set  for  spring 
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Around  the  tower  '"™STOBV! 

1  Fitness - 


International  students  need  new  forms 

Any  international  students  who  have  not  filled  out  their  immigration  forms 
must  do  so  by  governmental  order.  You  may  pick  up  the  forms  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building. 

Perrin  hall  features  roommate  game 

Perrin  Hall  Council  is  sponsoring  The  Roommate  Game  April  8-10  in  the 
Spanish  Den,  and  the  finals  on  April  1 1  in  the  Union  ballroom.  The  game  is 
similar  to  the  TV  show  “The  Newlywed  Game,”  and  will  be  composed  of  four 
couples  competing  against  each  other  at  a  time.  The  host  will  ask  questions  to 
one  member  of  each  couple  while  the  other  member  is  in  another  room.  The 
other  member  is  brought  back  to  see  if  his  or  her  answer  correctly  matches  the 
first  memoer’s.  The  couple  with  the  most  correct  answers  will  win  that  round. 
Judging  will  be  done  by  Perrin  Hall  residents.  Channel  10  will  be  filming  the 
finals.  There  are  $435  worth  of  prizes;  a  $100  prize  package  to  be  awarded  to 
the  winning  couple.  The  prizes  have  been  donated  by  area  mechants. 

Terrie  Miller,  co-ordinator  of  the  game,  said  applications  are  now  being 
taken  for  male,  female,  and  co-ed  Couples,  and  you  don’t  have  to  necessarily  be 
roommates.  Registration  entries  will  be  taken  until  Sunday,  April  7.  The  cost  is 
$3  per  couple. 

Northwest  graduate  to  give  lecture 

Dr.  Gary  D.  Mears,  president  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  and  a 
1967  graduate  of  Northwest,  will  meet  with  faculty  and  students  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  industrial  arts  education  and  technology  on  Mon.,  April  8.  He  will  lec¬ 
ture  at  3  p.m.  in  room  209  of  the  Administration  Building  after  meeting  with 
various  academic  administrators  and  department  faculty  members  throughout 
the  day. 

FFA  district  contest  to  be  held 

More  than  40  high  schools  will  be  in  attendance  for  the  annual  District 
FF A/Spring  Agriculture  Judging  Contest  to  be  held  on  the  Northwest  campus 
April  9  and  10.  Directed  by  Marvin  Hoskey,  assistant  professor  of  agriculture, 
the  competition  will  include  judging  on  floriculture,  livestock,  dairy  foods, 
soils,  farm  management  and  FFA  categories  of  parliamentary  procedures, 
public,  creed  and  extemporaneous  speaking  and  FFA  knowledge.  Awards  will 
be  presented  at  2  p.m.,  April  10  in  the  Mary  Linn  Performing  Arts  Center. 

Pi  Sigma  Alpha  to  host  reception 

A  legislative  reception  for  members  of  the  Missouri  General  Assembly  will  be 
hosted  by  Northwest’s  Political  Science  Club  and  Pi  Sigma  Alpha  Honorary 
Society  on  Wed.,  April  24,  at  the  Ramada  Inn  in  Jefferson  City. 

Meetings  to  plan  and  organize  the  event  will  be  held  at  5  p.m.  April  11  and 
18,  in  the  Northwest  Room  of  the  Union.  Students  interested  in  participating  in 
the  reception  must  attend  both  planning  meetings. 

Auditions  for  steppers  and  flag  corps 

Auditions  for  the  1985-86  Bearcat  Steppers  and  Flag  Corps  will  be  held  at  9 
a.m.,  Sat.,  April  20,  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building. 

The  Stepper  tryout  is  in  three  parts:  one,  a  short  pom  pon  routine;  two,  a 
short  dance  routine;  and  three,  high  kicks  and  splits.  The  routines  are  taught 
separately  by  the  co-captain  of  the  squad. 

The  Flag  Corps  tryout  is  in  two  parts:  one,  a  learned  routine;  and  two,  a 
display  of  basic  fundamentals  and  marching.  These  are  taught  by  the  co¬ 
captain  of  the  squad. 

All  those  desiring  to  audition  should  be  in  good  academic  standing  with  the 
University  and  planning  to  return  next  year.  Each  should  be  in  good  physical 
condition.  Prior  experience  is  helpful,  but  not  necessary  to  audition.  Selection 
is  based  on  meeting  the  standard  of  performance  excellence  of  the  group.  For 
additional  information,  contact  Mr.  Sergei  at  ext.  1317. 

IMS  to  be  open  for  regular  hours 

The  Instructional  Materials  Service  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Owens  library 
will  be  open  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  starting  April  1.  The 
change  eliminates  evening  hours  that  was  previously  observed. 

Professors  achieve  as  editor;  writers 

Dr.  Virgil  Albertini,  professor  of  English,  served  as  bibliography  editor  of 
the  1985  edition  of  “Western  American  Literature”.  It  is  published  by  the 
Western  Literature  Association  and  Utah  State  University. 

“Three  Umps  Look  at  the  ‘Strike  Zone’  of  Life:  Models  and  Tips  for  Interper¬ 
sonal  Communication,”  written  by  Dr.  Gerald  Baxter,  associate  professor  of 
management;  Dr.  John  Bowers,  associate  professor  of  psychology;  and  Dr. 
Charles  Rarick,  assistant  professor  of  personnel  management,  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  for  publication  in  the  Journal  of  Business  Education. 
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"Quality  Shoe  Repair" 

The  cobbler  cottage 

21 7  North  Main  /  Maryville,  Mo.  64468 


Kyle  Mayes 

Repairman 


Roy  Mayes 

Repairman 
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existed  on  campus  for  almost  15 
years.  The  club  has  approximately 
200  members  who  have  access  to  the 
equipment  from  12  noon  until  9 
p.m.  seven  days  a  week  at  Horace 
Mann.  . 

“The  equipment  is  bought  and 
maintained  by  dues,”  said  Dr. 
Homer  Lamar,  who  sponsors'  the 
cluif.  “For  new  members  who  have 
never  weight  lifted  before,  we  will 
set  up  programs  for  them  and  guide 
them  through  the  program.  Those 
who  have  been  at  it  awhile  basically 
set  up  their  own  programs.” 

The  Sigma  Phi  Dolphins  syn¬ 
chronized  swimming  club  is  another 
fitness  oriented  group.  “During  the 
sessions  in  the  fall,  the  members 
work  on  synchronized  swimming 
techniques,”  said  Dolphin’s  spon¬ 
sor  Barbara  Bernard.  “But  they 
also  swim  laps,  do  underwater 
swimming  and  build  endurance.  To 
become  members,  they  have  to  be 
able  to  swim  a  little  and  then  they 
are  selected  on  their  potential  to 
perform  well.” 

The  club  consists  of  about  15 
members.  The  Dolphins  perform  in 
a  swim  show  here  at  Northwest 
every  spring.  This  year  will  be  year 
number  37  for  the  event. 

Northwest’s  Golf  Club  is  also 
busy  in  the  spring.  Some  members 
of  the  club  will  travel  to  play  in 
various  golf  tournaments  this  spr¬ 
ing.  A  club  tournament  has  also 
been  discussed. 

“We  have  around  28,  or  29 
members  right  now,”  said  sponsor 
Robert  Gregory.  “Members  com¬ 
pete  against  each  other  to  see  who 
gets  to  travel  to  the  meets.  We 
usually  take  five  or  six  individuals 
to  the  tournaments.” 

The  club  members  pay  green  fees 
and  play  on  the  Maryville  Country 
Club  golf  course.  Members  are 
assigned  certain  days  and  times 
when  they  can  play  on  the  course. 

Northwest’s  Fencing  Club  also 


features  a  club  tournament.  The 
club  has  about  15  members  and 
meets  from  7:30  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  on 
Wednesdays  at  Martindale  Gym. 

"Basically,  we  do  a  lot  of 
vigorous  fencing,”  said  sponsor 
Dorthy  Walker.  "Those  who  par¬ 
ticipate  should  be  experienced 
fencers  or  under  the  supervision  of 
an  experienced  fencer.  You  need  to 
know  what  you  are  doing  or  have 
someone  who  does  helping  you  for 
safety  reasons.” 

One  of  the  newer  clubs  on  cam¬ 
pus  is  the  Soccer  Club.  The  club 
consists  of  14  men  and  12  women 
who  meet  five  or  six  times  a  week 
during  their  respective  seasons  and 
less  frequently  in  the  off  season. 

“Basically,  we  try  to  promote  the 
game  and  represent  the  school,” 
said  Dr.  Gary  Wegner,  sponsor  of 
the  club.  “Our  main  role  is  to  play 
soccer.  But  we  also  help  teach  kids 
in  town  to  play  and  put  on  soccer 
clinics  around  the  area.” 

Racquetball  Club  provides  yet 
another  way  to  stay  fit.  The  30 
members  play  once  a  week  in  league 
play. 

“Anyone  can  join,”  said  sponsor 
Dr.  Jim  Smeltzer.  “Members  pay 
five  dollars  a  semester  to  play  in  the 
league.  We  have  three  different 
divisions  in  the  league  for  both  men 
and  women.  T-shirts  are  awarded  to 
the  winners  at  the  end  of  each 
semester.” 

Members  also  attend  out-of-town 
tournaments  and  have  their  own 
round-robin  tournament. 

Aerobics  is  another  way  students 
at  Northwest  stay  fit.  Several 
aerobic  groups  have  sprung  up  on 
campus.  One  of  these  groups  is 
under  the  direction  of  Julie 
Spresser. 

“We  try  to  stress  working  at  your 
own  training  heart  rate  because 
everyone’s  working  heart  rate  is  dif¬ 
ferent,”  said  Spresser.  “And  we  try 
to  have  fun.” 

Spresser’s  group  meets  from  5:15 
p.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  at  Horace  Mann. 


Fitness  still  hot  on 
national  market 

BY  NANCY  MEYER 

Staff  writer _ _ 

Everyday  reports  come  out  confirming  the  claim  tHat  exercise  is  good  for 
us.  It  helps  reduce  heart  disease,  helps  reduce  tension  and '  makes  a 
healthier,  more  confident  person. 

The  fitness  fad  hasn’t  been  just  a  temporary  craze,  it’s  still  a  great  na¬ 
tional  pastime  and  a  big  business. 

It  used  to  be  quite  normal  to  run  in  grubby  sweats  with  holes  in  one’s 
shoes,  but  hot  anymore.  Fitness  has  almost  become  an  industry  instead  of 
just  a  sport  or  a  hobby. 

According  to  an  article  in  Sports  Illustrated,  sales  for  1984  in  the  fitness 
products  industries  were  $900  million-plus,  an  increase  of  33  percent  over 
1983.  That  figure  doesn’t  even  include  sales  to  schools  and  health  clubs, 
video  and  book  sales  or  apparel  sales.  Fitness  apparel  sales  increased  by  35 
percent  last  year  and  were  estimated  at  $500  million. 

And  while  the  fitness  business  market  has  grown,  the  reality  of  fitness 
hasn’t,  according  to  an  article  in  Sports  Illustrated.  Young  Americans  just 
aren’t  as  fit  as  they  should  be. 

The  fitness  fad  hasn’t  been  just  a  temporary 
craze,  it’s  still  a  great  national  pasttime  and  big 
business. 


Exercise  has  turned  into  something  that  is  not  only  done  to  improve 
oneself;  one  must  look  good  doing  it.  Designer  sweatsuits,  leotards,  leg 
warmers  and  head  bands  that  must  be  worn  with  the  proper  activity  shoes 
seem  to  be  a  must  while  working  out. 

Although  almost  any  kind  of  exercise  imaginable  is  available  through 
health  clubs  and  recreation  centers,  the  two  most  popular  forms  of  attain¬ 
ing  fitness  this  year  are  still  aerobics  and  the  more  recently  evolved  sport  of 
weightlifting. 

Aerobics  is  an  easy  way  to  get  in  shape. Aerobics  classes,  tapes,  TV  pro¬ 
grams,  books,  videos  and  more  are  relatively  inexpensive  and  the  exercises 
can  be  done  anywhere. 

Weightlifting  is  also  big  these  days.  Several  magazines  like  “Muscle  and 
Fitness”  are  available  for  avid  body  builders.  At-home  weight  machine  set¬ 
ups  can  be  obtained.  Soloflex  weight  machines  had  $18  million  in  sales  last 
year  according  to  Sports  Illustrated. 

Movie  stars  are  putting  out  their  own  fitness  programs  through  books, 
records,  tapes  and  videos  by  the  hundreds.  New  devices  are  also  constantly 
developed  for  fitness,  like  treadmills,  exercise  bikes,  rowing  machines  and 
mini-trampolines. 

Experts  say  because  of  all  these  packaged  programs  and  new  equipment 
people  are  getting  hurt.  They  have  to  work  out  their  own  program  and  ease 
into  it. 

So  whether  it’s  designer  exercise  apparel,  the  latest  in  equipment  or  new 
fitness  programs,  the  companies  who  sell  the  physical  fitness  products  are 
coming  out  ahead-whether  the  user  of  the  product  is. 


Course  in  Elementary  Chinese  to  be  offered  next  fall 


Northwest  is  offering  a  new  course 
next  fall  in  Chinese  language.  The 
course  will  cover  primarily  spoken 
Chinese  with  an  introduction  to 
reading  the  Chinese  language. 

“The  reading  part,  or  the  written 
part,  takes  so  much  time,”  said  Dr. 
Bradley  Geisert,  assistant  professor  of 
history  and  humanities.  “There  is  no 
way  a  person  can  get  very  far  with  the 
written  part  during  that  short  time 
period.” 

The  course  was  added  to  next  year’s 
schedule  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
One  reason  was  an  expressed  interest 
in  the  class. 

"We  have  offered  it  once  before,” 
said  Geisert.  “And  we  got  a  good 
response  that  time,  There  is  an  interest 


in  Chinese  now  partly  because  of  the 
Chinese  Exchange  program  that  Nor¬ 
thwest  is  involved  in.” 

Another  reason  for  adding  the  class 
is  that  the  Chinese  language  is  spoken 
by  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
total  population  on  the  earth. 
Therefore,  the  Chinese  language 
could  be  very  useful  as  a  second 
language  for  some  people. 

The  Chinese  language  could  be 
especially  useful  for  those  who  plan  to 
travel  to  China. 

“More  people  are  traveling  to 
China  all  the  time,”  said  Geisert. 
"Chinese  is  a  good  language  to  have 
under  your  belt  because  most  Chinese 
don’t  speak  English.  Knowing  a  little 
bit  about  the  language  helps  you  to  get 


,  around  better  in  China1  because  you 
can  ask  questions.”.  .  ■<:  , 

Another  reason  for  the  addition  of 
the  course  is  that  the  language  itself  is 
fascinating. 

“It  is  enough  different  from  the 
English  language  to  be  challenging,” 
said  Geisert.  “On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  drastically  different.  The  most 
common  pattern  ill  the  language  is 
subject- verb-direct  object.” 

The  written  characters  themselves 
are  fascinating.  Even  though  most  of 
the  course  will  deal  with  the  spoken 
language,  students  will  still  be  able  to 
learn  something  about  the  unique 
written  characters  used  in  Chinese. 
The  course  itself  could  provide  a  basis 


for  further  study  in  the  language  of 
Chinese.  ..  t«  i 

The  course, can  also  be  viewed  as  a 
good  way  to  prepare  for  possible 
future  opportunities  for  Northwest 
students  and  faculty  to  travel  to 
China.  , 

“I’m  going  to  be  leading  a  tour  to 
China  in  the  summer  of  1986,”  said 
Geisert.  “It  would  be  useful  for  those 
who  want  to  go  on  the  tour  to  take  the 
course.  It  would  help  enhance  their 
experience."  1 

According  to  Geisert,  several 
students  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
the  course  and  also  several  members 
of  the  faculty ,N  especially  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  Chinese  Ex¬ 
change  Program. 
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J,  m  /  The  men  of 
-  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  ^  A 
would  like  to  welcome  ^ 
the  new  Golden  Hearts. 

\  Pledges. 


THE  MEETING  PLACE 


■ 


A  new  plate  for  parlies,  dances,  fraternity  func¬ 
tions,  dorm  parlies,  reunions  and  100  other  occas- 


THE  MEKIING  PLACE  is  a  privately  owned 
building,  located  one  mile  north  behind  (he  Skate 
Country  Roller  Rink. 

THE  MEETING  PEACE 

For  details  call:  582-.1996 


EDS 


JOBS 

ELECTRONIC  SALES 
Part-time  position  selling  audio,  video 
and  car  stereo  at  discount  prices,  Over  50 
name  brands  with  full  warranty  and  ser¬ 
vice  facilities.  Contact:  Mr.  Philips  Hi-Fi 
Sales  Co.  1001  Sussex  Blvd.  Broomall, 
PA.  19008  215-544-1465. 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
$16,599  -  $50, 533/year. 

Now  Hiring.  Your  Area. 

Call:  1-805-687-6000  Ext.  R-6006 

NEED  CASH? 

Earn  $500-plus  each  school  year,  part- 
time  (flexible)  hours  each  week  placing 
and  filling  posters  on  campus.  Serious 
workers  only;  we  give  recommendations. 
1-800-243-6679, 

POST  ADVERTISING  MATERIALS 
On  college  campuses.  No  direct  selling  or 
gimmicks.  It’s  a  good  part  time  income 
where  you  can  set  your  own  hours.  Write: 
College  Distributors,  33  Pebblewood 
Trail,  Naperville,  |L.' 60540, . 


EXCELLENT  INCOME 

For  part  time  home  assembly  work.  For 

info,  call  312-741-8400  Ext.  1479. 


MOBIL  MECHANIC 

I  will  come  to  tune-up  your  auto  for 
$20  plus  parts,  Will  do  other 
mechanical  work  as  well,  Call 
582-4770. 

POSTERS 

FREE  DISCOUNT  POSTER 
Catalog!  Write:  Art  Factory,  9  West 
Rosemont  Ave.,  Alexandria,  VA  22301 

FITNESS 

LOSE  WEIGHT  NOW1 
Natural  nutritional  program,  increase 
energy,  eliminate  cellulite,  tremendous 
inch  loss.  Call  582-8884  after  5  p.m. 

LOST  &  FOUND 

Lt»ST  PURE  BLACK  CAT 
With  white  flea  coller.  Owner  in 
tears!  Call  582-7560. 


FOR  SALE 

ALVEREZ  CLASSICAL 
Six  string  with  really  good  action. 
Call  582-4770. 


Puzzle  Answer 


mumm  mmmm  mum 
□unm  eissq  Qian 
□□□□□  □□□auaa 
■  ancaaaa  HBGao 
pQEici  am  □□□ 
mum  mm 


JEWELRY 

Keepsake 


For  Prompt  Service 
on  Jewlery  Repairs 


muum  □□□hqei  i 
HtuBBaiaa  aaaaa 

mmm  □□□□  mmmm 
mm®  immm  □□aai 


including: 
watch  batteries 
ring  sizing 
and 

chain  sautering 
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A  tradition  since  1905. 

The  Topics 
MEDIA  FAIRNESS 

Thli  week’s  debate  Includes  our  opinion  on  media  fairness,  guest  columns  from 
faculty  In  the  speech  and  broadcasting  departments,  the  editorial  cartoons,  and  the 
'In  Your  Opinion*  section.  The  page  also  Includes  'Letters'  and  an  editorial  on  the 
recent  bomb  threats  on  campus. 


Bomb  threats 
not  the  way 
to  skip  classes 


With  spring  flowers  blooming  and  trees  hud- 
ding  with  the  higher  temperatures,  so  does  the  itch 
to  get  rid  of  the  cabin  fever  and  find  better  things 
to  do  than  go  to  classes. 

Each  spring  there  are  always  the  select  few  that 
decide  that  the  fresh  air  is  calling  their  names  in¬ 
stead  of  the  book  that  lies  idle  on  the  desk,  the  tex¬ 
tbook  that  should  have  been  opened  weeks  ago 
but  you  never  seemed  to  have  time  to  do  it. 

Test  day  has  come  and  you  are  desperate  for  a 
way  out.  In  past  years  it  has  always  been  a  prac¬ 
tical  joke  to  call  up  and  threaten  to  blow  the 
building  up  with  a  bomb.  Was'  that  test  so  impor¬ 
tant  that  you  risked  your  friends’  safety  and  your 
own  credibility? 


EDITORIAL 


One  bomb  threat,  especially  in  the  spring,  is  just 
a  way  to  get  out  of  classes  on  a  nice  day.  But  why 
does  anyone  think  it  is  necessary  to  threaten 
several  different  buildings,  especially  one  that 
houses  small  children,  several  times  in  a  matter  of 
days?  Does  it 'occur  to  them  that  it  is  a  federal  of¬ 
fense,  one  that  could  lead  to  a  substantial  fine  and 
a  few  years  of  prison?  Does  it  also  occur  to  them 
that  they  may  just  get  caught? 

Is  a  federal  crime  that  you  think  you  can  get 
away  with,  worth  the  risk  of  possibly  harming 
hundreds  of  innocent  people  who  came  to  college 
to  get  an  education,  not  prevent  one? 

Some  people  around  here  take  education 
seriously.  Some  students  want  to  go  to  class.  How 
would  you  feel  if  you  stayed  up  all  night  studying 
for  a  test,  get  to  class  and  find  out  the  class  was 
cancelled  because  of  a  bomb  threat? 

Or  want  if  you  walked  all  the  way  to  class  in  the 
morning  and  find  out  your  class  is  cancelled.  It’s  a 
pain  and  a  nuciance  not  only  to  the  students  but 
also  to  the  faculty. 

Constant  evacuation  of  buildings  throws  an  in- 
structer’s  course  outline  off  scale.  The  students 
eventually  get  cheated  out  of  material  that  could 
have  been  covered  in  class'. 

College  was  created  for  higher  learning,  and  the 
ability  for  you  to  go  should  be  an  achievement.  It . 
isn’t  an  achievement  if  you  end  up  in  prison 
because  you  wanted  to  go  outside  or  you  didn’t 
want  to  take  a  test.  v 

Did  the  ones  who  made  the  bomb  threats  think 
that  it  was  a  smart  thing  to  do?  Not  smart,  might 
be  the  term  for  the  ones  who  get  caught.  Nor¬ 
thwest  made  national  news,  along  with  a  few  otlier 
colleges  that  have  been  having  bomb  threats,  does 
that  make  the  callers  feel  prestigious?  Not  if  you 
end  up  getting  caught,  being  made  a  fool  of  would 
be  a  more  appropriate  definition. 

.  Forcing  campus  safety  to  search  several 
buildings  and  find  nothing  is  needless.  Even  more 
ridiculous  is  the  thought  that  calls  did  not  stop  at 
one  or  two  but  after  5  straight  school  days  of 
threats  and  10  different  threats.  Forcing  the 
university  to  call  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  because  the  threats  didn’t  stop  is  carry¬ 
ing  a  joke  a  little  to  far. 

■  Spring  is  here,  and  the  calls  have  stopped  for  a 
day,  but  threatening  lives  is  no  laughing  matter. 
Before  you  act  upon  an  impulse,  remember  the 
risks  and  hazards  it  could  cause.  Is  it  worth  it  to 
cause  more  problems  than  a  single  test  or  one  day 
out  in  the  sun. 
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Which  is  more  SB  important  to  them? 


ETTERS 


Accuracy 

yFairnei 

Objectivity 


Press/TV 


Violence 
/  Sales  \ 


Media  policies  controversial 


CORY  DENNISON  is  Station  Manager  for 
KDLX/KXCV. 

In  this  age  of  information,  the  concept  of 
media  fairness  has  become  a  topic  of  academic, 
ethical  and  cocktail-hour  discussion.  Con¬ 
sumers,  moving  within  a  free  society,  have  a 
right  to  honest  and  objective  news  sources.  Do 
news  organizations  handle  their  reports  with  lit¬ 
tle  bias?  Is  the  media  fair?  The  answer  has  to 
be,  it  depends.  1 

First  of  all,  print  and  electronic  media  work 
under  as  entirely  different  set  of  ground  rules. 
The  Reagan  administration  has  ordered  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  de¬ 
regulate  the  electronic  media.  Despite  the  relax¬ 
ation  of  many  rules  and  policies,  provisions  for 
equal  time,  reasonable  access  and  ‘The  Fairness 
Doctrine’  all  remain  intact.  These  policies, 
always  controversial  in  themselves,  have  in¬ 
structed  radio  and  television  stations  to  present 
both  sides  of  any  debatable  issue  or  political 
campaign. 

The  print  media  works  under  no  such 
guidelines,  so  objectivity  remains  solely  the 
discretion  of.  the  editor.  However,  most  major 
newspapers  and  news  magazines  pride 
themselves  on  reliable  sources  and  a  penchant 
for  reporting  the  truth.  It’s  true,  Ariel  Sharon 
pressed  a  ‘blood  libel’  against  Time  magazine 
for  reporting  his  alleged  mistake,  they  cleared 
the  magazine  of  any  criminal  intent. 

Bias  in  the  media  is  by  no  means  a  new  issue. 
Yellow  journalism  was  a  prevalent  topic  in  the 
late  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Both  the  Pulitzer 
and  Hearst  newspapers  were  accused  of 
perpetrating  the  Spanish-American  War  in 
.  1898.  Author  Stephen  Crane  lost  his  war  cor¬ 
respondent  status  for  not  reporting  the  exploits 
of  Teddy  Roosevelt  to  the  liking  of  his  editor. 

By  the  1930’s,  the  federal  government  deter¬ 
mined  since  there  were  far  fewer  radio  stations 
than  print  outlets,  certain  fairness  or  equal  ac¬ 
cess  guidlines  had  to  be  created.  Because  there 
are  such  a  great  number  of  broadcast  stations 
available  to  today’s  consumer,  industry  insiders 
have  asked  the  FCC  to  review  reasonable  access 
guidelines. 'A  number  of  hearings  were  held  on 
‘The  Fairness  Doctrine,’  without  result,  in 
February. 

Recently,  the  political  right  has  attacked  a. 
percieved  liberal  slant  in  network  news  and 
news  reporting.  Senator  Jesse  Helms  proposed 
takeover  of  CBS,  and  General  William 
Westmoreland’s  libel  suit  against  a  CBS 


documentary  have  garnished  quite  a  bit  of  the 
media’s  own  attention.  Lengthy  testimony  did 
little  to  exonerate  the  former  commander  of 
charges  he  purposely  underestimated  Viet  Cong 
troop  counts.  Westmoreland  pulled  the  old 
political  tactic  of  dropping  the  suit  and  declar¬ 
ing  victory,  even  though  CBS  refused  to 
apologize  or  refute  its  original  position. 

Here  a  difference  must  be  made  between 
news  for  information  and  news  for  entertain¬ 
ment.  Programs  like  “60  Minutes”  and 
“20/20”  have  brought  ratings  and  advertising 
dollars  to  their  respective  networks.  Local  news 
departments  have  also  discovered  the  value  of 
soft  news,  features  and  docu-dramas  as  revenue 
enhancers.  However,  the  programming  content 
of  the  network  news  shows  has  remained 
relatively  constant  for  20  years.  The  concept  of 
an  anchor, ‘taped  stories  in  ordered  importance, 
and  conclusion  with  a  soft  news  feature  has 
been  with  us  since  Walter  Cronkite  first  hosted 
the  CBS  Evening  News. 

Ironically,  Senator  Helms’  charge  of  liberal 
leanings  in  CBS’s  story  content  may  be  based 
on  a  bias  of  his  own.  A  recent  study  by  the 
George  Washington  University  Media  Analysis 
Project  concluded  there  was  almost  no  ‘mean¬ 
ingful’  bias  on  any  three  of  the  network  news 
shows. 

Furthermore,  the  study  concluded  that 
Rather  was  slightly  more  conservative  than  his 
counterparts  at  ABC  and  NBC,  and  he -had 
been  less  critical  of  the  Reagan-Bush  election 
ticket  than  had  Brokaw  or  Jennings. 

This  brings  us  back  to  reasonable  access  and 
equal  time.  In  order  to  judge  the  bias  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  network,  a  viewer  must  draw  conclu¬ 
sions  based  on  overall,  not  specific,  programm¬ 
ing.  Information  consumers  are  denying 
themselves  acquired  objectivity  if  they-  rely  on 
only  one  or  two  sources  of  news  and  informa¬ 
tion.  Continued  observation  of  story'  order  and 
scripting  will  reveal  a  network’s  pattern  of 
editorial  choice.  Remember,  the  electronic 
media  is  limited  by  time  constraints  and  the 
availability  of  audio  and,  video  clips.  Print 
outlets  can  go  deeper  in-depth  on  its  story 
analysis,  but  one  should  consider  the  story’s 
sources  when  deciding  on  objectivity. 

Reporters  are  only  human  and  are  quite 
susceptible  to  mistakes,  subjectivity,  prejudice 
and  unreliable  sources.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics  demand  fairness  and  the  com¬ 
munity  of  journalists  respect  objectivity  in  the 
workplace. 


Right  to  withhold  test  questioned 

Dear  Editor: 

My  recent  experience  of  taking  a  history  course  where  copies  of  the  test  ques¬ 
tions  are  not  given  back  to  the  students  has  drawn  my  attention  to  the 
question--“who  owns  the  test  after  it  is  taken?”  After  polling  several  students, 

I  discovered  that  this  practice  by  NWMSU  instructors  is  not  uncommon. 

One  reason  given  to  me  for  not  returning  tests  was  that  students  “won’t  real¬ 
ly  look  at  their  tests.”  But  the  concern  was  also  expressed  that  tests  would  end 
up  in  fraternity  files  where  students  really  would  look  at  them  I  In  my  opinion, 
if  one  goal  of  the  course  is  to  teach  students  to  correctly  answer  test  questions, 
then  a  test  copy  is  an  excellent  tool  to  help  the  student  to  work  out  the  logic  of 
the  more  complex  questions  and  to  check  obvious  errors.  My  history  instructor 
permits  students  to  visit  his  office  and  survey  the  test  under  his  watchful  eye, 
but  somehow  this  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  checking  it  over  at  home,  being  able 
to  cross-check  the  textbook  and  class  notes  with  the  correct  answers  and  having 
the  test  available  as  a  study  review  before  finals. 

Taking  a  test  can  be  a  true  learning  experience.  It  helps  students  learn  what 
the  instructor  considers  significant,  how  to  interpret  subtle  points  of  multiple 
choice  questions  and,  in  a  peculiar  way,  imbeds  the  questions  and  answers  in¬ 
delibly  into  memory.  This  aspect  of  test-taking  should  belong  to  students  above 
and  beyond  the  painful  hour  spent  in  class  actually  taking  the  test.  Also,  there 
is  the  issue  of  looking  over  the  test  to  see  if  it  was  properly  graded  and,  with  test 
in  hand,  being  better  able  to  challenge  the  instructor’s  ‘correct’  answers-a 
valuable  feedback  to  the  instructor  for  future  test  construction. 

Whatever  an  instructor’s  reasons  for  keeping  test  questions,  I  cannot  see  any 
which  could  justify  the  practice  in  light  of  the  benefit  to  the  student  in  keeping 
the  test.  It  surely  doesn’t  square  with  the  newest  trend  of  providing  computer 
access  to  old  tests.  After  all,  if  the  students  take  the  initiative  of  going  through 
many  copies  of  old  tests,  theyVe  going  to  have  to  absorv  a  lot  of  questions  and 
correct  answers  and  might  actually  learn  quite  a  bit  about  course  content  and 
test-taking  in  the  process. 

Because  good  educational  philosophy  should  encourage  students  to 
scrutinize  and  criticize  the  subtle  and  complex  aspects  of  course  content,  I 
would  like  to  appeal  to  NWMSU  instructors  to  question  their  practice  of  test¬ 
withholding.  In  the  end  it  may  be  necessary  to  change  the  test  questions  or 
write  new  ones  the  next  time  around,  but  this  is  a  small  burden  to  pay  for 
restoring  the  full  benefits  of  the  test-taking  experience  to  the  student. 


Submitted  by, 
Cynthia  Munley 

Constant  Bomb  threats ,  no  joking  matter 

Dear  Editor: 

To  whom  is  may  concern, 

You  know  who  you  are.  You  pick  up  a  telephone  every  day  to  call  in  a  bomb 
threat.  You  have  made  me  walk  across  campus  only  to  be  driven  out  of  class  by 
the  fire  alarm.  Everyone  is  talking  about  you—your  aren’t  loved  by  any  of  them. 
We  think  it’s  immature.  You  will  be  caught --don’t  push  your  luck.  Why  don’t 
you  just  quit?  No  questions  will  be  asked-just  quit.  Someday  there  could  be  a 
real  bomb  some  nut  has  planted.  No  one  will  believe  it  and  people  will  die. 
Maybe  your  best  friend,  a  sister,  a  brother  or  you.  You  scared  the  kids  in 
Horace  Mann  and  you’re  aggrevation  those  of  us  that  pay  for  an  education.  In  a 
word-STOP!  before  your  little  prank  backfires. 

Roxanne  Wise 
On  behalf  of  the  student  body 

Library’s  quiet  floor  commeneded 

Dear  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Nancy  Hanks  and  her  library  staff 
for  their  actions  and  policies  concerning  proper  behavior  of  students  while  in 
the  library.  It  used  to  be  quite  impossible  to  study  amidst  the  din  of  activity  on 
third  floor,  Owens  Library.  Libraries  have  traditionally  been  a  place  where  one 
could  go  to  find  all  sorts  of  recorded  materials,  and  the  peace  and  quiet  to  study 
said  materials.  This  appeared  to  be  an  unknown  fact  at  Owens  Library  in 
previous  semesters  but  fortunately  the  staff  has  let  noisy  people  know  that  their 
consideration  for  others,  and  silence,  is  not  only  desired,  but  required. 

Thank  you,  once  again,  Mrs.  Hanks,  for  making  it  possible  an  comfortable  to 
study  in  the  library. 

Thank  you, 
Schuyler  Montgomery 


Too  many  government  regulations  over  media? 


DR.  ROY  LEEPER  is  the  Acting 
Dean /Associate  Professor  in  the  College  of 
General  Studies. 

As  with  most  issues  of  significance,  the  question  “Are 
there  too  many  regulations  governing  the  press”  is  a 
very  complex  one.  The  answer,  I  believe,  has  to  start 
with  a  determination  as  to  whefher  press  freedom  is  an 
end  in  itself,  then  the  answer  to  our  question  becomes 
relatively  easy:  any  law  restricting  press  freedom,  which 
cannot  be  justified  by  reference  to  a  compelling  counter 
value,  should  be  eliminated.  But  I  believe  that  freedom 
of  press  should  be  encouraged  by  our  society,  not 
because  it  is  an  end-the  end  of  making  our  experiment 
in  democracy  more  effective.  If  that  is  indeed  the  goal  of 
press  freedom,  then  laws  regulating  the  press  which' 
make  democracy  more  effective  are  justified,  while  laws 
which  decrease  the  ability  of  the  press  to  make 
democracy  function  more  effectively  cannot  be 
justified.  Two  of  the  major  ways  in  which  the  press 
serves  democracy  are  as  a  vehicle  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  and  formulation  of  public  opinion  and 
as  a  check  upon  government. 

At  the  present  time,'  the  electronic  press  is  trying  to 
have  two  regulations  repealed,  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
and  the  Equal  Time  Rule.  Briefly,  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
requires  the  electronic  media  to  devote  time  to  issues  of 


public  importance  and  to  treat  the  issues  fairly,  i.e.,  pre¬ 
sent  the  various  major  views  on  the  subject.  The  Equal 
Time  Rule  requires  that  the  electronic  media  provide 
equal  time,  facilities,  and  costs  to  legally  qualified 
candidates  for  certain  public  offices.  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
these  regulations  are  eminently  reasonable  because  they 
help  to  ensure  that  the  media  meets  one  of  its  functions 
in  making  democracy  work-serving  as  a  vehicle  of 
public  information  and  opinion.  In  fact,  the  adoption 
on  the  national  level  of  a  right  of  reply  statute  providing 
that  the  print  media  be  obligated  to  provide  space  to 
these  candidates  ‘  who  are  editorially  attacked  by  the 
media,  may  be  in  order  as  a  means  of  meeting  that  goal. 
Such  regulations  as  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  the  Equal 
.  Time  Rule  and  Right  of  Reply  Statutes  have  become 
necessary,  because  of  increasing  media  concentration 
and  cost.  This  increasing  concentration  and  cost  leads  to 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  voices  and  points  of  view 
that  are  presented  and  heard.  The  result  is  that  without 
such  regulations,  the  press  would,  and  often  has, 
become  the  spokesman  solely  for  established  interests. 
This  is  detrimental  to  the  effective  functioning  of 
'  democracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  regulations 
which  put  limits  on  the  ability  of  the  press  to  perform  its 
ment.  Such  limits  include  the  possibility  of  multi-million 


other  major  function:  to  serve  as  a  check  on  govern- 
dollar  libel  suits  by  public  officials/figures,  the  mere 
threat  of  which  can  result  in  self-censorship;  the  require¬ 
ment,  under  a  number  of  circumstances,  that  reporters 
reveal  their  sources  of  information;  the  permissible  use 
of  search  warrants  to  go  through  media  files  as  opposed 
to  the  use  of  subpoenas  which  can  be  challenged  in  court 
and  are  less  obtrusive;  and  the  various  cut-backs  in  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  that  the  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  pushing.  All  of  these  regulations, 
among  others,  inhibit  the  ability  of  the  press  to  act  as  a 
check  upon  government.  Due  to  the  size  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  individual  is  virtually  powerless  to  serve  this 
function.  The  press  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  in  our 
society  that  can,  if  it  chooses  to  do  so,  act  in  that  capaci¬ 
ty.  Therefore,  laws  Such  as  those  mentioned  above  that 
inhibit  the  press’s  ability  to  serve  as  such  a  check  should 
be  curtailed. 

So  the  answer  to  the  question  regarding  the  proper 
amount  of  regulations  on  the  press  would  seem  to  turn  . 
on  whether  press  freedom  is  an  intrinsic  value  in  and  of 
itself.  If  not,  then  regulations  governing  the  press  need 
to  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  enable  or 
encourage  the  press  to  meet  the  goals  to  which  press 
freedom  is  a  means.  The  question  needs  ultimately  to  be 
addressed. 


TUFF 


IN  YOUR  OPINION  "  Do  you  feel  that  recent  court  cases  have  hurt  the  media’s  image? 
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“The  man  was  libeled  but  because  of  the 
strenuous  tests  must  be  proven  for  a  libel 
case,  Sharon  couldn’t  prove  the  fault  stan¬ 
dard.  The  libel  test  backs  the  media  to  the 
extent  that  it’s  almost  impossible  for  the 
media  to  lose.  Media’s  credibility  is  almost 
impossible  to  defame  in  any  Ubelcase.” 


KAT  HANSON 
Broadcasting 


“No  I  don’t  think  it  has  because  the  right 
for  freedom  of  speech  will  always  be  bn  the 
line.  The  media  is  such  a  broad  category*-it 
may  hurt  Time  and  CBS  but  not  the  media 
as  a  whole.” 


“I  believe  that  the  general  public  has  high 
regards  for  the  media,  whether  it  be  CBS  in 
television,  radio,  or  print  like7Yme 
Magazine.  I  think  the  public  believes  that 
government  officials  are  always  trying  to 
pull  something  over  on  them,  so  they  sup¬ 
ported  CBS  and  Time,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  public  will  always  believe  in  the  press 
when  it  deals  with  in  form  of  government." 


"Definitely  not.  The  media’s  purpose  is 
to  expose  all  facets  of  news.  The  news 
sources’,  whether  it  be  newspaper  or  T.V., 
duty  is  to  report  only  the  news.  Granted 
CBS  did  get  in  a  bit  over  their  heads  but  all 
news  is  news  and  should  not  be  judged 
against  whether  good  or  bad.” 
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lEWS 


THE  8TH  ANNUAL  Dancethon  sponsored  by  AKL  was  held 
March  29-30.  The  National  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  set  a 
goal  of  $10,000  for  the  event,  but  that  goal  would  be  hard  to  reach, 


Photo  by  Dennis  Nowatzke 

Scott  Susichi,  vice-president  of  ALK  said.  The  dance  netted  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,700  with  only  a  few  couples  failing  to  complete  the 
26-hour  marathon. 


Strength  in  numbers 

Campuses  join  forces  to  avoid  extinction 


COLLEGE  PRESS  SERVICE 

Greg  Maxwell,  a  Barrington  College 
student  who  is  being  transferred  with 
mixed  emotions  to  Gordon  College  60 
miles  away,  said,  “It’s  okay  if  it?s 
treated  like  a  merger  instead  of  like  an 
absorption.” 

Barrington  last  winter  announced  it 
was  merging  with  Gordon  to  help  sur¬ 
vive  tough  times  ahead. 

It  could  have  been  worse.  Maxwell 
himself  hopes  to  scrape  up  enough 
credits  to  graduate  in  time  to  avoid  the 
September,  1985  mass  transfer.  Max¬ 
well’s  college  itself  might  have  died. 

For  example,  about  280  students 
had  to  transfer,  faculty  members  had 
to  dig  for  new  jobs  and  creditors  had 
to  be  stalled  when  tiny  Nasson  College 
went  out  of  business  in  May,  1983. 
The  240-acre  campus  in  southern 
Maine  was  offered  for  sale. 


The  scene  is  being  repeated  almost 
weekly  these  days. 

Colleges  are  closing  or  merging  with 
each  other  at  an  accelerating  rate  as 
signs  accumulate  that  the  long- 
awaited  nationwide  enrollment 
decline  has  begun  this  fall,  and  cam¬ 
puses  literally  begin  to  run  out  of 
students. 

In  the  last  year,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Washington,  Missouri  and 
Colorado,  among  many  other  states, 
have  adopted  plans  to  merge 
previously-separate  colleges,  hoping 
to  save  them  from  extinction. 

In  the  last  two  weeks,  Barrington 
and  Gordon  voted  to  merge, 
Washington  State  proposed  merging 
with  Eastern  Washington  and  trustees 
of  Judson  Baptist  College  in  Oregon 
decided  to  try  to  stay  open  a  little 
while  longer. 

As  many  as  200  campuses  may 


disappear  before  the  enrollment 
drought  now  beginning  ends,  some 
observers  predict. 

"In  the  next  decade  the  number  of 
closures  and  mergers  will  increase,” 
James  Miller  of  the  University  of 
Michigan’s  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Higher  Education  predicted.  “It’s  the 
cumulative  effect  of  enrollment  and 
finance.” 

In  the  60s  and  70s,  schools  rapidly 
expanded  facilities,  academic  depart¬ 
ments  and  faculties  to  serve  a  postwar 
“baby  boom”  enrollment  surge.  But 
the  boom  has  ended,  and  experts  warn 
enrollments  will  keep  falling  well  into 
the  1990s. 

“We’re  seeing  only  spotty  drops  in 
enrollment  so  far,”  Paul  Albright  of 
the  Western  Interstate  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  (WICHE)  said. 
"The  baby  boom  wave  has  not  quite 
passed.  But  how  long  can  it  continue? 


Shortage  in  education  exists 


BY  KIM  POTTS 

Activities  editor _ . 

With  40  percent  of  Northwest 
students  graduating  in  the  field  of 
education,  it  seems  hard  to  believe 
that  there  cah  be  a  shortage  of 
teachers  nationwide.  > 

A  recent  national  analysis  has 
shown  that  the  fields  that  are  extreme¬ 
ly  short  of  teachers  is  the  field  of 
sciences.  These  shortages  exist  in 
math,  physics,  chemistry,  computer 
processing  and  the  new  area  of  corri- 
,  puter  programming  in  secondary 
education. 

A  shortage  is  also  seen  in  the  Bi¬ 
lingual  area,  special  education,  leam- 
'  ing  disabilities,  mentally  handicapped, 
speech  pathology  and  for  gifted 
students.  A  recurrent  shortage  is  in 
the  fields  of  general  science  and 
biology  hud  library  science. 

The  reason  these  shortages  are  oc- 
curing  mainly  in  the  science  fields, 
Martha  Cooper  said,  i&  a  result  of, 
higher  paying  jobs  in  the  business 
aspect  of  the  fields.  People  no  longer 


can  afford  to  turn  down  a  job  that 
may  pay  substantially  more  than 
teaching  can. 

Missouri  is  constantly  trying  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  teachers  salaries 
for  this  reason,  even  though  its  supply 
is  almost  equal  to  its  demand. 

States  that  are  suffering  the  most, 
Cooper  said,  are,  the  northern  states. 
There  is  a  general  population  growth 
-  trend  to  the  southern  states,  and  the 
demand  for  teachers  is  increasing,  but 
salaries  can’t  keep  up  with  the  growth. 

An  average  beginning  teacher  in 
this  region  can  make  up  to  $14,200.  In 
Maine,  a  beginning  teacher  will 
generally  start  out  at  only  $12,400. 
Alaska  has  the  highest  salary  for 
beginning  teachers,  $27,000,  with 
possibilities  of  up  to  $30,000,  if  the 
field  has  a  shortage  of  available 
teachers. 

There  is  a  surplus  of  teachers  in 
elementary,  primary,  and  in- 
Jermediate  education,  as  well  as  social 
sciences,  health  education,  physical 
education,  music  and  art. 


Peace  Corps  gives  experience 


Look  at  the  numbers.” 

Both  Barrington  and  Gordon, 
which  announced  their  merger  in 
November,  are  financially  stable,  but 
haven’t  met  enrollment  expectations, 
Martha  Stout,  a  Gordon  spokesman 
said. 

“Given  the  demographics  for  the 
next  10  years,  it  makes  sense  to  join 
forces  while  things  are  good,”  she 
said. 

The  colleges’  similarities-location, 
religious  affiliation  and  academic 
programs-are  easing  the  transition. 
Stout  noted,  but  “the  human  logistics 
are  trickier.” 

Barrington  students,  who  will 
relocate  to  Gordon’s  campus,  initially 
were  shocked  by  the  merger,  she  ad¬ 
mitted.  But  “this  has  changed  to 
general  anticipation,  even  excitement, 
over  the  possibilities.” 


BY  DAWN  WILLIAMS 


With  5,600  volunteers  in  24  coun¬ 
tries,  The  Peace  Corps  is  helping  to 
improve  living  conditions  in  develop¬ 
ing  nations.  Michael  Kammerdiener,  a 
Peace  Corps  representative,  said, 
“Volunteers  go  to  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  share  culture,  and 
communicate.” 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  live  with 
host  families  and  work  side  by  side 
with  native  workers.  "Peace  Corps 
will  train  in  and  give  expertise  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  such  as  fisheries,”  Kammer¬ 
diener  said.  Other  areas  include 
forestry  and  architecture.  Major  pro¬ 
jects  include  food  production,  water 
supply,  nutrition,  health,  education 
and  the  development  of  human 
resources.  The  pamphlet  "Peace 
Corps:  The  Toughest  Job  You’ll  Ever 
Love”  said,  “Volunteers  work  on 
projects  determined  by  the  com¬ 
munities  themselves.”  A  major  aim  of 
Peace  Corps  is  to  preserve-  local 
culture  and  values  while  improving 
’  the  community.  Volunteers  teach  peo¬ 
ple  to  do  things  for  themselves.  . 

“Volunteers  are  asked  for  two  years 


service  and  training,”  Kammerdiener 
said.  Peace  Corps  provides  volunteers 
with  pay  for  transportation,  medical 
care  and  living  allowance  while 
abroad.  When  the  volunteer  returns 
to  the  United  States,  he  receives  a 
readjustment  payment  of  $1,200. 

Kammerdiener  said  there  are  many 
advantages  to  being  a  Peace  £prps 
volunteer.  “It  broadens  your  perspec¬ 
tives.  1  learned  more  hands-on  ex¬ 
perience.  It  helps  in  looking  for  jobs 
because  it  makes  you  different,  uni¬ 
que  from  other  people.  You’re  more 
resourceful  and  employers  recognize 
that. 

Professors  also  look  at  that  with 
graduate  school  entrance,”  he  said. 
Kammerdiener  also  said  that  Peace 
Corps  provides  opportunities  to  ex¬ 
perience  another  culture,  which  he 
said  builds  character.  It  also  helps  to 
develop  fluency  in  a  foreign  language. 

Several  qualities  Peace  Corps  looks 
for  in  volunteers  include  skills  in 
agriculture,  math,  science,  education, 
home  econmics,  nursing,  medical 
technology  and  engineering.  Extras, 
Kammerdeiner  said,  are  skills  in 
foreign  language,  leadership,  garden¬ 
ing  and  CPR. 
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582-5004 
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|r™  Springtime  L 
is  interview  time! 

Let  Fields  help  you  look  your  best. 
Make  your  first  impression  with... 


Also: 


•  Dress  shirts  by  Career 
Club  &  Jordache 
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*  Quality  suits  -  properly  altered  right  in  p 
our  own  store  to  not  only  guarantee  great  looks,  •  ‘ 
but  a  great  fit.  J 


*  Jackets  by  Members 
Only 


*  Dress  slacks  by  Haggar 
&  Oleg  Cassini , 


*  Levi’s  501  Jeans 


*  Formalwear  rental 


Fields  Clothing  r  North  Side  of  Square  -  Maryville 
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Threats - - 

From  page  1 

“and  violators  are  subject  to  up  to  five  years  imprisonment  and/or  a  $5000 
fine.” 

Students  involved  in  the  calling  of  bomb  threats  will  also  be  dismissed  from 
the  university  if  found  guilty  by  the  Student-Faculty  Disciplinary  Committee  < 
and  will  lose  all  academic  credit  as  well  as  all  fees  paid  for  the  semester,  Hub¬ 
bard  said. 

Suspects  in  the  case  will  only  be  found  if,  students  or  faculty  step  forward 
with  information  leading  to  an  arrest,  Adams  said. 

“It’s  going  to  take  students  and  faculty  to  stop.it,”  Adams  said.  “Once 
students  get  tired  of  being  interrupted  in  class  to  be  evacuated,  then  maybe  they 
will  come  over  to  the  Safety  office  and  tell  its  who’s  doing  it.” 

Dr.  Phil  Hayes,  dean  of  students,  agreed  with  Adams  in  saying  it  will  take 
publicity  to  find  suspects.  He  said  publicizing  the  consequences  of  ah  arrest  will 
prompt  students  into  revealing  who  is  calling  in  the  threats.  A  reward  of  $500 
has  been  posted  as  an  incentive  to  students  to  release  any  information  leading 
to  an  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  callers,  Hubbard  said. 


FINAL  EXAMINATION  SCHEDULE 
198S  SPRING  SEMESTER 

Final  Exams  begin  at  7:30  a.m.,  May  6  and  end  at  6:00  p.m.,  May  10 


Damage  done  by  the  threats  has  caused  many  hard  feelings  among  those  in¬ 
volved  in  the  evacuations  as  faculty  has  begun  saying  “we  won’t  take  it,” 
English  said. 

“I’m  going  to  be  arranging  other  class  times  tomorrow,”  said  Dr.  Richard 
Frucht,  assistant  professor  of  history  and  humanities.  “It’s  gone  on  too  long  to 
be  an  idle  prank  anymore.  It’s  becoming  some  sort  of  campus  pastime.” 

Faculty  members  in  Horace  Mann  have  been  preparing  students  for  other 
threats  if  they  happen,  Pat  Thompson,  second-grade  teacher,  said.  They  have 
been  trying  to  explain  to  students  why  people  do  this  sort  of  thing  and  who 
does  it,  she  said.  The  youngsters  had  become  disgusted  with  hoax  by  the  second 
time  and  began  discussing  what  type  of  person  makes  the  threats,  Susan  Baker, 
fourth-grade  teacher,  said. 

“It  wasn’t  funny  today  (day  of  second  threat  at  Horace  Mann)  but  yesterday 
we  were  all  scared,”  Kristen  Schmaijohn,  fourth  grader,  said.  “The  guy  must 
be  pretty  dumb  to  try  and  scare  all  the  kids.  Maybe  he’s  unhappy.” 
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Northwest 
Missourian 
Night  Shift 


The  Night  Shift  will  be  taking  ft' 
-break  from  publication  next  week 
-in  observance  of  Easter.  We  will 
J  resume  again  on  April  18.  Have  a 
[ safe  and  happy  Easter  from  the 
f Northwest  Missourian  staff.  i 


Ooodnlihtllll 


Hey  big  boy,  why  don’t  you  come  up 
liBV  and  see  me  sometime” 


Classes  mooting  for  the  first 
time  in  the  week: 


Date  and- hour  of 
final  examination: 


8:00  Monday  . Monday,  May  6,  7:30  a.m. 

10:00  Tuesday . . .  10:00  a.m. 

1:00  Tuesday .  1:00p.m. 

11:00  Monday .  3:30p.m. 

History  155 . . .  7:00  p.m.  : 

12:00  Monday . . . Tuesday,  May  7,  7:30  a.m.  I 

11:00  Tuesday . . ‘ _ .  ]0:00  a.m. 

10:00  Monday .  1:00  p.m. 

12:00  Tuesday . . 3:30  p.m. 

Biology  102. . . .  7:00  p  m 

9:00  Monday . Wednesday,  Mav  8,  7:30  a.m. 

Chemistry  113,118,117 . .  10:00  a.m. 

2:00  Tuesday .  1:00p.m. 

3:00  Monday .  3:30  p.m. 

Speech  102 . . .  7:00  p.m.  . 


a tr1-  ■ 


And  pick  up  your 


mdc 
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Government  102 . 

1  : 00  Monday . 

d  :  00  Momlnv . 

9:00  Tuesday . 

Computer  Science  130,230,240. 


.Thursday,  May  9,  7:30  a.m. 

. .  JO: 00  a.m. 

.  1:00  n.m. 

.  3:30  p.m. 

.  7 : 00  n.m. 


8:00  Tuesday . Friday,  May  10,  ‘7:30  a.m. 

2:00  Monday . . • . ; . . ,  10:00  a.  i. 

4:00  Tuesday .......  . . ,  .  1:00  n.m. 

3:oo  Tuesday . I.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  3:30  p!m.’ 

NIGHT  CLASSES  WILL  TEST  ON  Till:  REGULARLY  SCHEDULED  NIGHT  DURING  FINAL  EXAM 

WEEK ,  OR  AT  AN  ARRANGED  .TIME  APPROVED  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  ACADEMIC 

AFFAIRS.  THE  FACULTY  HANDBOOK  (VI I -4)  REQUIRES  ALL  FACULTY  TO  FOLLOW  THE 
FINAL  EXAMINATION  SO IHIMII.1: .  ; 

NOTE:  ALL  SECTIONS  OF 

History  1  SR . ..May  6,  7:00  p.m. 

Biology  102 . May'",  7:0n  p.m. 

Chemistry  113,118,117 . i. .  .  .May  8,  10:00  a.m. 

Speech  102 . May  8,  7:00  p.m. 

Government  102... ■.  . . Mav  9,  7:30  a.m. 

Computer  Science  130,230,240 . Mav  9,  7:00  p.m. 
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Yearbook 


Being  distributed  in  McCracken 
Hall  April  17  from  10  am-4  pm 
and  April  18  from  9  am-4  pm. 


1  coMcooocoeooooooceoeooo 

I  Selling?  g 

Buying?  | 
Looking?  g 


Advertise  i 


Call  562-1635 
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The  men  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  would  like 
to  thank  everyone  who  attended  “Air  Rock 
’85.  We  apologize  for  the  power  failure 
delay  and  appreciate  your  patience  and 
understanding.  Thanks  for  your  support 


Country 
Shoppe  Too 


Flowers  and  gifts  for  all 
occassions. 

*Free  Delivery  in  town 
*Free  estimates 


Country  Shoppe  Too 
213  West  Fifth 
Maryville,  Mo. 

(by  the  Post  Office) 
SH2-H419 


£CliHiQUE 


IN  THE  NORTHSIDE  MALL 

It’s  the  place  to  go  for  ( 

for  style  cuts ,  perms ,  ( 

sun  tanning  and  sculptured  , 
nails! 


MaryvlUe,  Mo. 
582-7300 

Twlla  Goforth,  owner 


Dear  Editor: 

t 

*!'ve  yot ddmethiny  *)d(ihe  you 
to-  Aeon-,  a  veny  unique,  fmohtent,  at 
thid-  time  o£  yean. . . 

*?’ve  yot  hudhetd- o£  candy  and 
dialed  fannied,  yatone  and  haehetd 
to-  canny  them  out  o^the  dtone. . . 

'Haw-  thid-  hninyd-  nte  to-  the, 
fmoUent  ^newnitinyfan. .  !!pou  dee,, 
hunnied-  love  candy  and  when  v  toeh- 
thedoon  v  hean-  cnunchiny  and 
ntunehiny-.  can’t afaondthid- 

anymore. . .  So-,  you  hunny 
you'd  yet  candy  and  mone. . 

*!pou 'd  yet  hunnied,  fatten  than  even, 
hefane 

Wishing  everyone  a 
Happy  Easter 

Orient  West 

Third  and  Main  Maryville 


W?M 

••wl-’111 
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Helpful  hints  to  writing  a  prize-winning  resume 

Confidence  accompanies  a  good  resume  ' ' 


BY  DAWN  WILLIAMS 

Staff  writer _ _ 

Springtime  means  job  hunting  for 
many  Northwest  students,  especially 
graduating  seniors.  Armed  with  their 
resumes,  they  venture  into  the  larger 
world.  But  many  students  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  when  writing  resumes  because 
they  don't  know  what  to  include  or 
how  to  go  about  it. 

One  thing  students  need  to  keep  in 
mind  when  writing  a  resume  includes 
what  an  employer  looks  for  in  a 
resume.  Dr.  LaDonna  Oeddes,  dean 
of  the  school  of  communications, 
outlined  three  questions  a  prospective 
employer  will  ask:  ‘“What  can  you  do 
for  me?  Have  you  done  it  before? 
How  much  is  it  going  to  cost  me7’ 
Your  resume  either  directly  or  by  in¬ 
ference  provides  an  outline  of  the 
answers  to  those  three  questions," 
Oeddes  said. 

Dr.  Rose  Ann  Wallace  added  a 
slightly  different  viewpoint.  “The 
main  thing  they’re  looking  for  is  trust. 
“Can  I  depend  on  them?  Can  I  trust 
them  to  do  this  job?”  Wallace  said. 

Keeping  these  ideas  and  questions 
in  mind,  people  should  include  career 
objectives,  educational  background, 
work  experience  and  any  additional 
information  relevant  to  the  career  ob¬ 
jective,  Geddes  said.  For  example,  if 
someone  is  applying  for  a  job  as  a 
journalist,  the  fact  that  he  writes 
children’s  stories  as  a  hobby  will  show 
a  variety  of  writing  skills.  In  addition, 
name,  address  and  phone  number 
should  be  included. 

The  way  information  will  be  struc¬ 
tured  will  be  decided  by  the  type  of 
job  the  person  is  applying  for  and  the 
kind  of  experience  he  has  had.  Two 
common  types  of  resumes  are  func¬ 
tional  and  chronological.  Wallace  said 


a  chronological  resume  shows  a 
history  of  employment,  education  and 
experience.  “That  one's  especially  ap¬ 
propriate  when  you’re  applying  within 
the  same  field  or  area,"  Wallace  said. 

By  contrast,  a  functional  resume 
stresses  skills  and  abilities.  “That  is 
especially  appropriate  to  someone 
who  is  changing  careers  or  wants  to 
focus  on  a  different  aspect  of 
themselves.  It  allows  them  to  show 
their  versatility,”  Wallace  said. 
Wallace  said  that  students  should  use 
a  chronological  resume  if  they  are  go¬ 
ing  into  the  area  they’ve  trained  for.  If 
they  are  going  into  a  broader  area, 
they  should  use  a  functional  resume. 

Once  the  student  has  decided  upon 
a  type  of  resume,  another  question  is 
in  which  order  the  information  should 
be  placed.  “A  lot  of  it  depends  on 
where  you  are  in  your  career  path,” 
Oeddes  said.  She  added,  graduates 
probably  have  not  had  extensive  work 
experience.  Later,  the  two  can  be , 
reversed. 

Wallace  had  a  slightly  different 
view.  “I’m  influenced  by  the  position. 

I  adjust  it  to  the  job  description  and  to 
my  professional  goal.” 

Once  the  student  sits  down  to  write 
the  resume,  several  things  to  keep  in 
mind  are,  “Avoid  the  passive  voice. 
Use  standard  English,  but  avoid  soun¬ 
ding  stuffy,”  Wallace  said. 

Geddes  said,  “Be  sure  to  check  for 
spelling.  Be  sure  that  it  is  clean,  that 
there  are  no  noticeable  corrections 
and  that  it  is  not  photocopied. 
Remember  that  the  resume  is  a  mirror 
of  your  definition  of  professionalism. 
If  your  resume  is  messy  and  incorrect, 
why  should  an  employer  assume  that 
your  work  isn’t  going  to  be  the 
same?”  Both  Wallace  and  Geddes 
said  that  a  resume  should  be  only  one 


to  two  pages  long,  preferably  one 
page. 

A  cover  letter  often  accompanies  a 
resume,  “You  think  of  it  as  a  letter  of 
introduction.  Sometimes  you  really 
have  to  get  someone’s  interest.  Other 
times  you’re  trying  to  show  your  in¬ 
dividual  contributions  and  character. 
You  do  not  repeat  your  resume,” 
Wallace  said.  Wallace  said  that  a 
cover  letter  can  help  distinquish  one 
applicant  from  others. 

Geddes  said  that  a  cover  letter  has 
three  basic  paragraphs.  The  first 
focuses  on  what  prompted  the  letter. 
In  other  words,  did  the  applicant  see  a 
listing  or  was  he  referred?  The  second 
paragraph  tells  all  the  details  of  the 
applicants  background  and  experience 
that  are  relevant  to  that  job  position 
that  are  not  covered  in  the  resume. 
Wallace  said  that  the  second 
paragraph  may  also  include  details  to 
“tickle  the  employer’s  interest.” 

The  third  paragraph  indicates  a 
course  of  action.  An  applicant  may 
state  that  he  will  call  the  employer,  or 
wait  to  hear  front  him.  The  letter  may 
also  say  when  he’ll  be  in  town  and  he 
can  then  thank  the  employer  for  any 
time  and  consideration  extended  in  his 
behalf. 

Geddes  said,  “A  person  in  a  hiring 
position  may  receive  as  many  as 
150-200  letters  a  day.  They  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  read  anything  that  is  real  long. 
It’s  got  to  be  to  the  point:  quick,  clean 
and  short.” 

Once  the  resume  is  written,  the  next 
step  is  printing.  Resumes  can  be 
printed  on  paper  of  a  variety  of  col¬ 
ors.  Rod  Couts,  owner  of  the  Accents 
Printing,  said  that  currently  white, 
gray  and  tan  are  the  most  popular  col¬ 
ors,  with  pale  blue  and  pale  green  in¬ 
cluded  as  possibilities. 


“HOW  DO  I  LOOK  BOSS?”,  a 
attire  for  job  interviews. 


Photo  by  Scott  Tnjnkhlll 

program  presented  last  week  by  Maurice’s  demonstrated  the  proper 


Being  prepared  is  important  for  job  interview 


BY  LISA  HELZER 
Staff  writer 

In  this  age  when  the  job  market  is 
only  adequate  and  the  competition  is 
high,  one  must  be  more  than  prepared 
to  face  the  challenge  of  acquiring  a 
job.  In  order  to  be  primed,  a  prospec¬ 
tive  employee  must  be  aware  of  the 
essential  techniques  and  the  do’s  and 
don’ts  of  the  job  interview. 

Jim  McGhee,  vice  president  of  sales 
for  Smith  Barney  spoke  Monday  to 
marketing  and  management  students 
and  emphasized  that  opportunity  is 
everywhere.  He  said  success  occurs 
when  preparation  meets  opportunity. 

McGhee  said  the  key  is  to  apply  that 
preparation  in  anything  a  person 
does,  but  especially  to  job  interviews. 

A  job  interview  can  be  a  nervous  ex¬ 
perience,  but  acting  with  self¬ 


Placement  Office  provides  resources  for  graduate  job-seekers 


BY  KATHY  GATES 
Staff  writer 

Looking  for  or  wanting  a  job  after 
graduation?  Most  likely  you  will  and 
that’s  where  the  Placement  Office  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Studerit  Union 
comes  in. 

The  Placement  Office’s  free  ser¬ 
vices  can  aid  graduating  college 
students  in  giving  them  a  chance  to 
have  a  file  on  record  and  try  to  get  an 
edge  on  finding  a  job  from  potential 
employers. 

Martha  Cooper,  acting  director  of 


the  Placement  Office,  said,  “The 
number  one  function  of  the  office  is 
to  provide  resources  for  students 
looking  for  job  placement.” 

Fields  that  are  in  great  demand  are 
business  and  industrial  technology- 
related  jobs.  “From  the  68  percent  of 
students  we  have  heard  from,  they  are 
now  placed  in  a  business  or  educated- 
related  field  or  work.  Students  .who 
have  the  communication  skills  needed 
to  perform  these  skills  are  in  great  de¬ 
mand,”  Cooper  said.  Other  fields 
such  as  teaching  follow  the  population 
growth,  which  is  mainly  in  the 


southern  areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  actual  numbers  of  Northwest 
students  being  placed  in  their  job- 
related  field  is  hard  to  actually  ac¬ 
count  for  because  most  students  do 
not  inform  the  office.  “It’s  hard  to 
give  an  estimate  of  just  how  many  we 
place  because  every  student  does  not 
inform  the  office,  but  the  percentage 
is  around  70  for  the  graduating 
seniors,”  Cooper  said. 

The  important  information  includ¬ 
ed  in  a  student’s  file  is: 

*a  resume  that  tells  all  the  important 
information  about  the  prospective 


employee  and  his  job  experiences, 
♦recommendations  from  teachers,  ad¬ 
visers  and  former  employers. 

♦an  unofficial  transcript  of  grades  and 
the  student’s  grade  point  average. 

Cooper  recommends  that  the  fall  of 
a  student’s  senior  year  is  the  best  time 
to  make  a  file  at  the  office. 

So  when  graduation  ..time  rolls 
taround,  senior  students  .  hopefully 
won’t  find  themselves  at  a  loss 
because  they  will  have  on  file  all  the 
necessary  information  needed  for  a 
potential  employer. 


confidence  can  make  the  situation 
much  better.  Dr.  Sharon  Browning  , 
chairman  of  the  business/marketing 
department,  said  a  person  can  be  con¬ 
fident  without  being  arrogant  in  a  job 
interview.  In  addition,  she  said  one 
must  give  the  idea  of  being  work- 
oriented  and  that  enthusiasm  begets 
enthusiasm. 

Prior  to  a  job  interview,  though, 
McGhee  suggested  doing  research  and 
finding  out  everything  about  the  com¬ 
pany  in  order  to  be  knowledgeable 
and  feel  more  at  ease.  A  person  could 
find  information  from  another 
employee  or  even  in  the  library  if  the 
corporation  were  fairly  large  or  well- 
known.  Also,  McGhee  said  it  would 
be  wise  to  find  out  who  the  person 
conducting  the  interview  is.  In  some 
cases,  the  boss  would  not  be  the  one 
who  interviews. 

Listening  attentively  is  also  very  im¬ 
portant  to  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
job  interview.  Mrs.  Joella  Holman, 
manager  of  Maurice’s,  said  it  is  im¬ 
perative  to  be  a  good  listener  and  let 
the  person  talking  ask  the  questions, 
to  be  sure  and  understand  what  is  be¬ 
ing  asked,”  she  said.  Holman' men¬ 
tioned  that  eye  contact  with  the  inter¬ 
viewer  is  a  necessary  aid  in  being  at¬ 
tentive. 

Challenger  stated  that  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  asked'  question  by  an 
employer  and  one  that  a  person  must 
be  ready  .  for  .is,  .“Tell  me,  about-, 
yourself’  or  “What  can  you  bring  to  • 
my  company?”  He  suggested  that  in: 
stead  of  running  through  every  detail 
large  and  small  in  life,  an  interviewee 


should  simply  play  up  one’s  assets  and 
tell  what  experience  one  has.  As 
Browning  and  McGhee  pointed  out,  it 
is  important  to  sell  oneself  in  a  job  in¬ 
terview.  "You  can  really  bring  sales 
management  techniques  into  a  job  in¬ 
terview,”  Browning  said. 

Another  aspect  of  preparation  is  to 
dress  the  part.  According  to  Holman, 
especially  in  retail  sales  where  ap¬ 
pearance  is  judged  quite  highly,  how 
fashionably  dressed  people  are  counts 
greatly  in  their  favor.  She  advises  to 
wear  a  nice  suit  or  dress  on  the  first  in¬ 
terview  and  then  maybe  something  a 
little  more  casual  for  a  second  inter¬ 
view.  For  women,  Browning  said  she 
doesn’t  think  it  necessary  for  them  to 
dress  like  a  man.  “I  think  a  woman 
can  still  look  professional  and  sharp, 
but  keep  a  touch  of  femininity,”  she 
said. 

Challenger  said  the  main  reason 
employers  hire  a  person  is  because 
they  like  him.  Of  course,  they  want  a 
prospective  employee  to  be  well  ex¬ 
perienced  for  the  position,  but  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  many  people  are  hired 
because  somebody,  liked  them. 
McGhee  agreed  when  he  said  he  hires 
people  that  he  can  have  a  chemistry 
with.  . 

In  summary,  one  must  be 
thoroughly  prepared  before  going  into 
a  job  interview  as  well  as  during  one. 
Selling  one’s  ?  self  and  convincing 
others  that  they  want  and  need  to  hire 
you  are  impojtant  factors  in  gaining  a 
position.  Illustrating  this,  McGhee 
said, “You  never  have  a  second  chance 
to  make  a  first  impression.” 


TheMetron 
is  not  a 
space  unit  on 
the  planet  Id. 


Actually,  earthlings  have  Inown 
about  the  Metron  for  light  years. 

Those  early  Greek  philoso¬ 
phers  who  first  described  the 
Metron  may  not  have  knqwn 
much  about  the  shape  of  the 
Universe,  but  they  were  sure 
right  about  human  nature.  Their 
advice  to  live  a  life  of  balance  in 
all  things  (including  alcohol), 


harmony  and  moderation  is 
as  timeless  as  the  Sun. 

You  probably  call  it  common 
sense,  this  habit  of  respecting 
and  taking  care  of  yourself  and 
your  abilities.  We  like  the  Greek 
name  Metron. 

No  matter  what  you  call  it- 
live  it.  Because  there  are  always 
new  worlds  to  explore. 


METRON 

Quality  excellence  in  life. 


*  1 905.  Adolph  Coors  Company,  Golden,  CO  0O4Q1 .  Brewer  ol  line  quality  beers  since  1 073. 3400. 
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Kotas  gets  a  chance  with  the  Ivy  League 


BY  DAWN  WILLIAMS 
Staff  writer 

Wojciech  Kotas  has  a  long  journey 
ahead  of  him.  Not  down  a  yellow 
brick  road,  but  down  the  green  path 
to  the  Ivy  League.  The  Northwest 
senior  from  Poland  has  won'  a 
$10,880  per  year  scholarship  to  Har¬ 
vard,  which  translates  into  a  free  ride. 
In  addition,  Kotas  will  receive  a  Har¬ 
vard  grant  for  all  other  living  ex¬ 
penses,  totalling  $6,100.  “It’s  still  not 
enough,  but  I  can  easily  survive  on 
it,”  Kotas  said. 

When  Kotas  applied  to  Harvard, 
the  last  thing  he  expected  was  a 
scholarship.  “I  didn’t  expect  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  there,  much  less  get  financial 
aid,”  Kotas  said.  “It  was  a  shot  in  the 
dark.” 

“There  are  very  few  graduate 
students  at  Harvard  who  will  be  able 
to  pay  for  themselves  the  amount  it 
costs,”  Kotas  said.  For  that  reason, 
most  students  who  apply  there  also  fill 
out  a  financial  aid  application  as 
Kotas  did.  But  as  Kotas  said,  “The 
most  important  thing  is  admission. 
Once  you  get  admitted  they'll  supply 
you  with  financial  aid.  There’s  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  money  they  have  for 


the  purpose  of  graduate  students.  And 
since  it’s  a  private  school,  very  well 
endowed,  those  they  accept  can  hope 
to  get  sufficient  financial  aid.” 

Despite  the  full-ride  scholarship, 
Kotas  is  not  certain  he  will  be  going  to 
Harvard.  Kotas  applied  to  several 
other  schools  at  the  same  time  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  Harvard.  Among  the  schools 
he  tried  for  were  Princeton,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Yale  and  Cornell.  Princeton  has 
already  turned  Kotas  down,  but  he  is 
still  waiting  to  hear  from  the  others. 
“It  really  depends,  for  example,  in 
terms  of  the  English  department,  Yale 
is  rated  a  little  higher  than  Harvard.” 

Another  factor  in  Kotas’  decision 
may  still  be  money,  In  order  to  attend 
Harvard,  Kotas  must  come  up  with 
$1,100  on  his  own.  Kotas  said,  "Every 
foreign  student  that  comes  into  the 
States  has  to  get  an  120  form  from  the . 
university  he  or  she  is  attending.  This 


is  designed  so  that  the  United  States 
Immigration  Office  knows  where  the 
student  is  and  makes  sure  the  student 
is  legally  staying  in  this  country.  Its 
main  purpose  is  to  make  sure  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  enough  financial  resources  to 
study  and  live  in  the  States.”  Kotas 
said  that  each  university  gives  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  on  the  120  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  to  meet.  At  Harvard,  the 
amount  comes  to  full  tuition  plus 
$7,200  for  living  expenses.  Subtrac¬ 
ting  the  scholarship  and  the  grant  still 
leaves  Kotas  $1,100  short.  He  said  he 
is  confident  about  being  able  to  raise 
the  money,  however.  ^ 

Whatever  school  Kotas  attends,  he 
intends  to  pursue  a  master’s  degree  in 
English.  After  completing  his 
graduate  study  Kotas  plans  to  become 
a  teacher,  at  least  initially.  "I  suppose 
most  of  us  end  up  teaching.  I’m  most¬ 
ly  interested  in  writing.  I’d  like  to 


have  the  most  time  to  do  that. 
Teaching  is  just  a  way  of  supporting 
oneself,”  Kotas  said. 

Kotas  has  already  seen  several 
foreign  countries.  He  went  to  high 
school  in  Oreat  Britain  at  Atlantic 
College,  which  is  one  of  several  inter¬ 
national  schools  where  students  of 
different  cultures  come  together. 
While  at  school  in  Britain,  Kotas 
became  interested  in  English 
literature,  and  decided  to  try  to  get  in¬ 
to  a  university  in  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately,  Kotas  said  he  didn’t 
get  things  done  in  time  and  got 
desperate.  He  went  to  the  principal 
for  help.  The  principal  called  Nor¬ 
thwest’s  Bill  Dizney,  who  had  taught 
there  previously. 

Kotas  has  made  many  journeys  in 
his  life,  from  Poland,  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  to  Maryville.  Now  he  may  be  on 
his  way  to  the  Ivy  League. 


photo  by  ixnni»  Nowauke  Once  you  get  admitted  they  11  supf 

WOJCIECH  KOTAS  WORKS  hard  and  diligently  for  a  you  with  financial  aid.  There’s  a  c< 

future  in  the  Ivy  League  of  Harvard.  ,  tain  amount  of  money  they  have  f 

One  acts  review 

Lights,  camera,  action  on  stage 


BY  TERESA  SCHUELKE 
AND  NANCY  MEYER 
Editor-in-chief 

Staff  writer _ 

Ranging  from  slapstick  comedy  to 
intense  drama,  the  theatre  department 
presented  four  one-act  plays  March 
29-31.  The  second  theatrical  presenta¬ 
tion  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center 
didn’t  quite  measure  up  to  previous  • 
performances. 

The  first  play,  an  old-fashioned 
melodrama,  "Curse  You,  Jack 
Dalton,”  suffered  from  slow  action. 
Although  it  is  characteristic  of 
melodramas  to  be  ironic  and  filled 
with  predictable  humor,  “Curse  You, 
Jack  Dalton”  took  a  long  time  to 
unleash  the  story’s  chain  of  events. 

The  piano  excerpts  played  by  Marty 
Mincer  added  a  nice  touch  throughout 


the  play’s  storyline.  Playing  anything 
from  Beethoven’s  Sixth  to  the  theme 
from  “Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark” 
allowed  the  audience  to  relate  to  the 
play  through  the  music. 

Lisa  Smeltzer,  who  played  Eloise 
Dalton,  deserves  a  round  of  applause. 
Although  a  small  part,  Smeltzer  stole 
the  show  with  her  character’s  por¬ 
trayal.  Another  notable  performance 
was  by  Melinda  Kim  Hensley  who 
played  Bertha  Blair.  Hensley’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  carried  over  on  stage 
through  varied  voice  inflections  and 
bouncy  movements. 

“The  Chastening”  was  by  far  the 
best  one-act  on  the  bill.  Riding  on, 
high  intensity,  “The  Chastening” 
described  the  emotion  in  one  man’s 
mind  about  parenting  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  colored  lights  and  lack  of 
props  enhanced  the  seriousness  and 


KNOTTY  PINE 


•New  Management  *Low  Rates 
•Newly  Remodeled  ‘Cable  T.V. 
•Low  Rates  582-3169 
1314  S.  Hwy.  71 


acuteness  of  the  play. 

Dan  Shaffer,  Douglas  Ford  and 
Brett  Lassiter  did  a  great  job  in  main¬ 
taining  their  respective  characters. 
They  managed  to  create  the  emotion 
felt  by  the  parent  and  the  child  in  a 
disciplinary  relationship. 

Student  written  and  directed, 
“Messiah”  concentrated  on  a  modern 
day  Christ.  The  characters  seemed 
underdeveloped.  The  audience  never 
had  a  chance  to  get  to  know  the 
characters  or  their  backgrounds. 

The  storyline  also  suffered  some 
holes,  The  plot  is  described  as  a  Christ 
once  walking  the  earth  but  the  au¬ 
dience  is  never  told  why  he  has  reap¬ 
peared,  how  he  ascended  and  what  his 
purpose  is. 

The  last  scenes  when  the  Messiah  is 
crucified  were  the  most  artistic  in  the 
play.  The  spotlight  streaming  down 
on  the  sacrificed  Christ  was  a  highly 
symbolic  scene. 

In  the  final  play,  “The  Indian 
Wants  the  Bronx,”  Chris  Button  and 
Steven  Bootdn  did  an  excellent  job 
with  the  intensity  of  their  characters. 
Booton  did  an  exceptional  job  show¬ 
ing  the  conflict  within  his  character, 
Joey. 

“The  Indian  Wants  the  Bronx" 
depicted  scenes  both  humorous  and 
emotional  and  characters  did  well  in 
switching  moods  back  and  forth. 


I*  Photo  by  Dennis  Nowatzkc 

THE  DOLPHINS  SYNCHRONIZE  swim  to  “Yellow  Submarine”  by  the  Beatles. 

Dolphins  are  diving  in  with  musical  show 


BY  ARLETHA  BLAND 

Staff  writer _ 

During  Saturday  and  Sunday 
mornings,' synchronized  swimming 
is  hardly  ever  televised  except  for 
the  Summer  Olympics. 

Synchronized  swimming  is  a 
competitive  sport  besides  being 
recreational.  Northwest  has  a  syn¬ 
chronized  swimming  club,  that  is 
doing  well  and  holding  its  own. 
However,  swimmers  don’t  com¬ 
pete. 

The  synchronized  swim  club  is 
called  Sigma  Phi  Dolphins  and  is 
sponsored  by  Barbara  Bernard, 
assistant  professor  in  physical 
education. 

Synchronized  swimming  in¬ 
volves  body  control,  conditioning, 
learning  to  manipulate  the  body 
differently  in  the  water  and  moving 
together  with  a  group  to  mpsic. 


They  must  stay  in  time  with  one 
another,  being  at  the  same  place  at 
the  same  time  during  the 
movements. 

Dolphins  qualifications  are 
basic.  “Making  the  Dolphins  is 
very  simple.  You  must  be  able  to 
float  and  sometimes  stay  on  top  of 
the  water.  You  needn’t  be  an  ad¬ 
vanced  swimmer  prior  to  learning 
synchronized  swimming.  Most  of 
the  time  you  can  tell  if  a  person  will 
be  able  to  handle  the  job  by  wat¬ 
ching  them  practice,”  Bernard 
said. 

(  Sigma  Phi  Dolphins  also  have  a' 
synchronized  swim  show  annually 
and  the  participation  has  been 
lacking.  This  year’s  show  theme  is 
“A  Salute  To  The  20th  Century.” 

“This  year  we  are  taking  songs 
from  each  decade  starting  with  the 
50s  to  the  80s,  using 'popular  tunes 


like,  ’The  Way  We  Were,’  ‘The 
Entertainer,’  ‘Monster  Mash’  and 
‘Surfergirl.’ 

They  do  what  they  feel  instead 
of  taking  someone  else’s  moves 
and  ideas,  because  that’s  how  you 
become  a  routine,”  Bernard  said. 

A  light  show  will  be  included 
with  other  things  needed  for  a  syn¬ 
chronized  swim  show  like  the 
sound  system  for  under  water, 
music  and  announcers.  All  of  that 
is  free  volunteer  work  and  is  very 
helpful  during  the  show. 

Synchronized  swimming  is  a 
competitive  sport  but  only  after 
years  of  practice.  “When  we  do  a 
show  we  are  more  lenient  than 
competitive  swimming.  The  girls 
we  get  have  only  been  into  syn¬ 
chronized  swimming  for  a  couple 
of  years  and  for  males,  well,  last 
year  we  had  three  and  this  year 
there  is  one,”  Bernard  said. 


Two  Tacos 
for  99c 


after  10  p.m.  every  night 


^  Hours: 

jUtt  A-  Sunday  'III  Mldnljhl 

y/.  Open  'III  I  a.m,  Mon.  •  Thun. 
V  Fri.  &  Sal.  'ill  2  a.m. 


Northwest  Missouri  State  University's 
Performing  Arts  Series 
presents 

CANDIDE 


TUESDAY 
NIGHT, 

APRIL  9 

“X-PLICIT”  \ 

Ladies  Drinks  10°  000 

oeccceeceeccecoeoooecoeeeeeceoececeeecoeoeeeeece' 

WESTWORLD 
■  jwpF  PLAYMENTS 

Thursday,  April  11 
(ft  I  j  Female  Dancers 

[ft  j  IV/  jfc  .  Friday,  April  12 

Males  Dancers 


The  men  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
would  like  to  welcome  the  new 
Golden  Hearts  Pledges . 


Thursday,  April  11,  at  7:30 p.m. 
Mary  Linn  Performing  Arts  Center 
“ Come  share  in  the  fun 
of  this  rollicking  musical  comedy,  " 
Tickets  on  sale  now  at  the  J.  W. 
Jones  Union  Office,  562-1242 
Adults  $4.00, 

Students/Faculty /Staff $2,00 


Varsity  Cheerleader 

& 

Bobby  Bearcat 
Tryouts 
April  13  &  14 

Deadline  for  Applications 
April  11 

Men  &  women  needed  Room 
scholarship  &  P.E.  credit  for  those 
who  make  the  squad 

For  more  information  contact 
David  Hunt  in  Admissions-  ext.  1562 


Anniversary  Sale 

now  in  progress 

Save  on  summer  fashions 
ntire  Merchandise  on  Sale 
thru  Saturday,  April  6 

fc-f  The 

me  Clothes  Horse 


310  N1  Main 
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Movie 


216  N.  Main 

Magic  582-36$i 


Weekend  Specials: 
Three  movies  for  $7 

Mon.-Fri.:  VCR  and  1  movie— $5 

Mon.-Thurs.i  movies— $1 
excluding  new  releases 
Newest  Movies 

“ Country "  “Razorback” 

“Bostonians''  "River  Rat” 

"Irreconcilable  Differences  ^mor;  Edger 
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Entertainment 


1 


IrOUND  THE  TOWN 

ACTIVITIES - 


Loudness  scores  Eastern  bloc  hits  in  U.S. 


COURTESY  CASH  BOX 


April 


a  HOLY  THURSDAY  MASS  will  be  held  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Union 
£L  ballroom. 


UNIVERSITY  CINEMA  presents  “City  Heat”  7:30  p.m.,  now 
through  Saturday.  Horace  Mann  Auditorium.  Cost  is  $1.50. 


LAST  DATE  TO  DROP  A  FOURTH  BLOCK  COURSE. 


EASTER. 


WESLEY  CENTER  will  hold  a  supper  at  6  p.m.  Cost  is  $1  per  per- 


The  so-called  “British  invasion”  of 
rock  music  has  been  continuous  since 
the  early  1960s.  In  1980,  the  American 
music  scene  was  deluged  with  groups 
from  Australia.  But,  beyond  that, 
rock  music  has  not  had  much  interna¬ 
tional  blood  in  its  veins.  However,  the 
recent  signing  by  MCA  of  the  Polish 
hard-rock  group  Lady  Pank  has-  open¬ 
ed  up  doors  into  Eastern  bloc  music, 
and  now  Atlantic  Records  is  finding 
an  amazing  initial  response  to  its 
Japanese  metal  band  Loudness. 

Picking  up  ads  from  a  host  of  top 
radio  stations  around  the  country, 
Loudness’  debut  LP  is  rocketing  up 
the  album  charts.  After  last  year’s 
success  with  Rat.t  and  Twisted  Sister,’ 
Atlantic  seems  to  have  a  good  jump 
on  the  heavy  metal  market  for  1985. 

Consisting  of  Minoru  Niihara  on 


lead  vocals,  Akira  Takasaki  on  lead 
guitar,  Nunetaka  Higuchi  on  drums 
and  Masayoshi  Yamashita  on  bass, 
Loudness  already  has  chalked  up  four 
top-selling  studio  LPs  and  one 
double-live  album  in  its  native  country 
and  toured  successfully  through 
Japan  since  its  inception  in  1981. 

After  a  1983  trip  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco,  Loudness  got  a 
taste  of  its  international  possibilities, 
and  began  an  extensive  European 
tour.  Signed  by  Atlantic’s  Nick  Loft 
and  managed  by  long-time  entertain¬ 
ment  manager  and  promoter  Danny 
O’Donovan,  Loudness  is  now  set  for  a 
50-date  American  tour  beginning  this 
spring. 

In  speaking  with  lead  vocalist 
Niihara,  Cash  Box  Confidential  tap¬ 
ped  the  roots  of  Loudness.  “The  band 
formed  in  1981  when  I  was  21,” 
Niihara  said,  “and  before  we  had 


Niihara  said,  “and  before  we  had 
started  to  do  hard  rock,  I  was  singing 
rhythm  and  blues  and  soul  music,  like ! 
never  saw  such  bands  as  Deep  Purple 
and  Kiss  in  concert.  Although  they 
played  Japan-we  were  too  young! 
But  we  listened  to  their  records  a  lot.” 

While  the  band  never  thought  they 
would  come  into  so  much  immediate 
success  in  America,  it  is  clear  from  the 
record  and  the  group’s  first  video, 
‘Crazy  Nights’  that  Loudness  has  all 
the  components  of  a  top-selling  rock 
group. 

In  video  news:  In  a  shift  on  the 
home  retail  marketplace,  Camelot 
Enterprises  reported  that  film  and 
videocassette  sales  have  outstripped 
receipts  of  videocassette  rentals. 
Though  this  trend  is  unheard  of  by 
many  record-videocassette  retailers, 
Camelot’s  Geoff  Mayfield  noted  that,_ 
“Starting  in  November  of  last  year,* 


sales  of  videocassettes  such  as  ‘Purple 
Rain’  and  Paramount’s  ’25  for  $25 
selection  of  low-priced  film  titles  have 
contributed  to  a  larger  percentage  of 
our  business  in  the  format  coming 
from  sales  than  from  retails.” 

RCA  recently  introduced  three  new 
videocassette  recorders  which  will  be 
available  in  April.  The  recorders  in¬ 
clude  a  VHS  hi-fi  unit,  a 
“convertible”  model  and  a  special, 
four-head,  table  model  VCR  that  will 
be  offered  in  a  special  consumer  mer¬ 
chandising  program. 

“From  hi-fi  sound  to  portability, 
our  VCR  line  in  1985  will  reach  not 
just  the  ‘videophiles,’  but  also  the 
broad  middle  range  of  consumers  who 
are  eager  to  buy,  want  these  features, 
but  at  a  more  attractive  price,”  said 
Stephen  S.  Stepnes,  division  vice 
president  of  marketing,  RCA  Con¬ 
sumer  Electronics  Division. 


8  PERRIN  HALL  COUNCIL  is  hosting  “The  Roommate  Game,” 
now  through  the  10th  from  8-10  p.m.  in  the  Spanish  Den  with  the 


now  through  the  10th  from  8-10  p.m.  in  the  Spanish  Den  with  the 
finals  on  the  11th  in  the  Union  ballroom.  Entry  fee  is  $3  per  couple. 
For  more  information  call  562-1452. 


SIGMA  PHI  DOLPHINS  will  hold  its  37th  annual  swim  show,  “A 
Salute  to  the  20th  Century,”  at  7:30  p.m.  tonight  and  tomorrow,  and 
Sunday  at  2  p.m.  in  the  Robert  P.  Foster  Aquatic  Center.  Tickets  are 
$1  and  are  available  from  members,  Martindale  Gymnasium,  or  at 
the  door. 


NEBRASKA  THEATRE  CARAVAN  presents  its  performance  of 
“Candide,”  by  Leonard  Bernstein.  Tickets  are  now  on  sale  in  the 
Union  Office,  $4  for  adults,  $2  for  students.  The  performance  will  be 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Mary  Linn  Performing  Arts  Center.  Call  562-1242 
for  more  information. 
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GREEK  WEEK  BEGINS 


If  you  wish  to  have  Information  placed  In  ‘Around  the  Town’  please  contact  a 
News  editor  at  562-1224  any  time  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  All  information  must  be 
submitted  no  later  than  Monday,  4  p.m.  to  Insure  publication  in  that  weekls 
edition. 


Albert’s  medley:  Ace  vocalist  Glenn 
Jones  is  turning  into  a  highly  visible 
presence  much  sooner  than  expected. 
After  the  Top  10  success  of  his  sen¬ 
suous  ballad,  ‘Show  me,’  the  former 
gospel  child  star  has  branched  out ' 
quickly  with  other  projects.  Currently 
on  the  charts  is  his  duet  with  Dionne 
Warwick,  ‘Finder  of  Lost  Loves,’ 
from  the  TV  series  of  the  same  name. 
Jones  made  an  impressive  debut  on 
the  Tonight  show  with  Warwick. 

The  music  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart  is  making  a  comeback  of  sorts 
these  days.  Given  this  rise-in  populari¬ 
ty,  CBS  Masterworks  recently  releas¬ 
ed  compilation  of  some  of  Mozart’s 
finest  works,  his  last  six  symphonies. 
Performed  by  the  Syphonie-Orchester 
Des  Bayerischen  Rundfunks  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  Rafael  Kubelik,  ‘The  Last 
Six  Symphonies’  (US  13M  36930)  is  a 
timely  collection  to  works  by  a 
musical  genius. 

Dell  Trade  Paperbacks  is  publishing 
an  autobiography  by  Pete  Best  who 
was  the  Beatles’  drummer  before  be¬ 
ing  replaced  by  Ringo  Starr  in  1963. 
Best  tells  the  inside  story  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Beatles,  and  includes  never 
before  seen  photos  and  memorabilia 
from  his  personal  scrapbook. 


THE  BEATLES 


r-  ■  ■■  .  -  .  --  - — 


K  Stroller 

Your  Man  contends  with 


disaster  filled  day 


Your  Stroller  knew  better  than  to 
get  out  of  bed  on  Monday.  Everything 
was  stacked  against  him  before  he 
even  stood  up  and  tripped  over  his 
boots  to  meet  Mr.  Stereo.  For  one,  it 
was  Monday,  second,  hang-over  city 
from  a  late-night  party  and  third,  it 
was  April  Fool’s  day. 

Dragging  himself  out  of  the  dorm, 
your  Stroller  knew  it  was  not  going  to 
be  his  day.  First,  he  was  late  for  class. 
As  he  reached  Colden  Hall,  he  realiz¬ 
ed  that  he  had  forgotten  the  day’s 
assignment  and  his  textbook. 
Deciding  to  skip  class,  he  turned 
around  and  was  headed  towards  the' 
exit  when  the  worst  of  all  things  hap¬ 
pened.  The  professor  who  taught  the 
class  was  hurrying  down  the  hall.  To 
avoid  a  confrontation  your  Stroller 
stepped  inside  the  bathroom. 

A  few  moments  later,  the  door  flew 


open  and  in  came  the  professor.  Skip¬ 
ping  her  class  was  the  least  of  your 
Stroller’s  problems.  Staring  face  to 
face  with  the  professor,  your  Man 
glanced  around  and  noticed  their  was 
something  different  about  the 
bathroom:  no  wall  toliets.  Trying  to 
explain  why  your  Man  was  in  the 
faculty  women’s  bathroom  was  the 
best  test  of  how  to  earn  a  B.S.  in 
Public  Relations. 

The  next  disaster  of  your  Stroller’s 
day  came  with  Economics  class.  He 
sat  down  in  the  back  of  the  room 
upon  arriving  feeling  relaxed,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  Anderia  came  in  and  sat 
down  next  to  him.  Now  Anderia  was  a 
nice  girl  except  she’s  a  little  off  the 
wall  and  tough  to  figure  out,  as  well  as 
get  rid  of.  Your  Man  took  her  out 
once  and  what  he  thought  was  going 
to  be  his  life  dream  had  been  a 


perpetual  nightmare. 

After  a  romantic  evening  on  the 
town  with  Anderia,  your  Man  decided, 
to  park  the  car  and  watch  the  sub¬ 
marine  races  at  the  lake.  He  was  feel¬ 
ing  pretty  good,  so  he  moved  his  arm 
around  her.  She  turned  towards  your 
Man  and  said  stop  right  there.  Being 
the  gentleman  he  was,  he  did. 

After  about  15  minutes  of  silence, 
she  again  turned  towards  your  Stroller 
and  said  “What’s,  the  matter,  you 
don’t  like  me  or  what?” 


Your  Man  beamed  a  quick  eye  at 
her  and  said,  “Look,  not  more  than 
15  minutes  ago  I  put  my  arm  around 
you  and  you  said  stop,  right?” 


“Well,  yes,”  she  said.  “But  you 
didn’t  have  to  hold  me  to  it.” 

“Uggh,  where  are  the  aspirin,” 
groaned  your  Stroller. 


Now  your  drained  Hero  was  losing 
the  battle  to  the.  foolish  day.  He  had 
only  one  more  chance  of  changing 
history:  history  class.  As  he  got  settl¬ 
ed,  the  girl  of  his  desires  came  walking 
in  and  sat  down  in  front  of  him. 
Seated  next  to  your  Stroller  was  his 
old  drinking  buddy,  Hanover  Rover, 
who  was  also  having  a  tough  time  con¬ 
trolling  himself.  After  class  your  Man 
motioned  to  catch  up  to  the  girl,  but 
was  caught  from  behind  by  a  teacher 
to  whom  he  owed  a  past  assignment. 

Getting  back  to  the  dorm  your  lust- 
blooded  Man  picked  up  his  mail  and 
went  to  his  room  to  wait  for  the  even¬ 
ing.  Your  Stroller  received  a  letter 
from  his  father.  “Here  is  the  $10  you 
requested,”  his  father  wrote.  “By  the 
way,  $10  is  written' with  one  zero,  not 
two.”  Yup,  pops  a  funny  guy  all 
right. 
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LOUDNESS 


Spencer/  by  kevin  flsllerton 


Qc 


HARTBUSTERS 


I  SEE  WE  DIDN’T  HAVE 
OUR  USUAL  BOMB 
THREAT  TODAY.  I  GUESS 
THEY  TOOK  THE  PHONES 
OFF  THE  HOOKS. 


I’M  SURE  YOU'VE  ALL 
FORGOTTEN  THE  MATERIAL 
WE’VE  COVERED  SO  FAR 
BECAUSE  OF  ALL  THE  DAYS 
THIS  CLASS  WAS  CANCELLED 
BY  BOMB  THREATS. 


SO  I'M  GOING  TO  GO  OVER 
THE  MATERIAL  WE’VE 
DISCUSSED  SO  FAR  TO 
REFRESH  YOUR 
MEMORIES.  YES, 

SPENCER.  YOU  HAVE  A  , 
QUESTION7 


YEAH,  WHAT  UM...I  FORGOT. 
CLASS  IS  THIS?  HOLD  ON.  I’LL 
LOOK  IT  UP  IN 
v  THE  MANUAL. 


Cash  Box’s  top  five  pop  singles  for  the  week  are: 
One  More  Night~Phil  Collins 
We  Are  The  World-USA  For  Africa 
Material  Girl-Madonna 
I  Can’t  Fight  This  Feeling-REO  Speedwagon 
Lovergirl-Teena  Marie 
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Cash  Box’s  top  five  pop  albums  for  the  week  are: 

No  Jacket  Required-Phil  Collins 

Centerfield-John  Fogerty 

Born  In  The  USA-Bruce  Springsteen 

Private  Dancer-Tina  Turner 

Like  A  Virgin-Madonna 
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the  neighborhood. 


>  Crossword  puzzle 


ACROSS 
1  Sod  (ood 
4  Shovel 
9  Shade  tree 

12  Macaw 

13  Small  drum 

14  Portuguese 
currency 

15  Basement 
17  Prayer  book 
19  Sea  in  Asia 

21  Latin 
conjunction 

22  Jog 

25  Precious 
stone 

27  Opera  by  • 
Verdi 
31. Take 
unlawfully 
32  Three-sided 
.  figures 


35  Chinese  - 
pagoda 

36  Pedal  digit 

37  Note  of  scale 

38  Perverted 

41  Mire 

42  Exact 

43  Pronoun 

44  Country  of 
Europe 

45  Printer’s 


measure  . 
47  Expires 
49  Extreme 
disgust 
53  Reply 

57  Perform 

58  Variety  of 
wheat 

60  Be  in  debt 

61  Insect 

62  Plague 

63  Seine 


DOWN 

1  Moccasin 

2  Exist 

3  Crony: 
colloq. 

4  Astral  body 

5  Subdivision 
of  chapter 

6  Hebrew 
month 

7  Monk's  title 

8  Great  Lake 

9  Bitter  vetch 

10  Meadow 

11  Wire 
measure 

16  Unit  of  Latvi¬ 
an  currency 
18  Platform 
20  Hawaiian 
wreath 
22  Pamphlet 


23  Moving  part 
of  motor 

24  River  In 
Siberia 

26  Fabrics 

28  Negative 
prefix 

29  Hesitate 

30  Stage 
whisper 

32  Greek  letter 

33  Bow  ’ 

35  Woody  plants 

39  Symbol  for 
ruthenium 

40  Spread  for 
drying 

41  Note  of  scale 

44  Worm 

46  Bird’s  home 

48  Heraldry:' 
grafted 


49  Catch: 
colloq. 

50  High  card 

5 1  Southwest¬ 
ern  Indian 

52  Simian 

54  Emerged 
victorious  ’ 

55  Female 
sheep 

56  Soak 

-59  Babylonian 
deity 


Last  week’s 
puzzle  answer 
on  Page  2 
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’Cats  get  second  chance,  play  Mules  again 


BY  STEVE  SAVARD 

Staff  writer  _ 

Jim  Johnson's  Bearcat  baseball 
team  has  been  given  a  second  chance, 
so  to  speak. 

Oft  Friday,  the  'Cats  will  travel  to 
Warrensburg  to  complete  the  first 
game  of  a  double-header  contested 
with  Central  Missouri  on  March  16. 
The  game  was  completed  under  pro¬ 
test  as  the  result  of  an  incorrect  ruling 
by  field  umpire  Dan  McCall.  On 
March  23,  Missouri  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association  (MIAA)  Com¬ 
missioner  Ken  Jones  overturned  Mc¬ 
Call’s  decision. 

The  two  teams  will  resume  play 
with  two  outs  in  the  top  of  the  seventh 
inning  with  the  'Cats  at  bat  and  the 


score  tied,  3-3.  Third  baseman  Jerry 
Mikusa  will  be  at  the  plate  and 
designated  hitter  Michael  Thomas  will 
be  on  second  base. 

On  March  16,  when  the  controversy 
took  place,  Central  Missouri  held  a 
3-2  lead  with  one  out  in  the  top  half  of 
the  seventh.  First 'baseman  Jeff  Sykes 
occupied  third  base  and  Thomas  was 
oft  first. 

Joe  Miller,  the  batter,  hit  a  fly  ball 
which  dropped  for  a  hit,  scoring 
Sykes.  Miller,  however,  in  running  the 
bases,  passed  Thomas  between  first 
and  second.  At  that  point,  field  um¬ 
pire  McCall  should  have  called  Miller 
out  as  he  was  in  violation  of  NCAA 
rule  8-4-m:  “A  runner  is  out  if  he 
passes  a  preceeding  runner  before 
such  runnei1  is  out.” 


NL  East  is  close  race 


i  Baseball’s  National  League  East 
division  came  down  to  a  two-team  af¬ 
fair  last  year  between  the  Chicago 
Cubs,  the  eventual  champions,  and 
the  New  York  Mets,  the  upstart  kids. 
St.  Louis’  Cardinals  finished  a  distant 
third.  This  year’s  race  figures  to  be 
more  of  the  same,  and  then  some. 

Philadelphia,  Montreal,  and  Pitt¬ 
sburgh  all  scheme  to  be  in  the  thick  of 
the  battle,  perhaps  making  the  divi¬ 
sion  race  the  tightest  in  all  of  baseball 
from  top  to  bottom. 

Chicago  returns  every  regular  pit¬ 
cher  and  fielder  on  the  team.  The  only 
new  look  is  rookie  shortstop  Shawon 
Dunston.  Defensive  substitute  Henry 
Cotto  is  the  only  major  loss. 

The  Mets  again  feature  many 
talented  youngsters, especially  in  the 
pitching  department.  Veteran  addi¬ 
tions  include  powerful  all-star  catcher 
'  Gary  Carter  from  Montreal  and 
Howard  Johnson  at  .third  base  to 
make  the  Mets  a  well  rounded  team. 

Chicago,  New  York,  and  St.  Louis 
will  have  to  pay  more  attention  this 
year  to  the  lower  teams  in  the  division, 
j  as  they  are  threatening. 

Philadelphia  has  a  new  manager, 
John  Felske,  knd  two  rookies  in  John 
Russell  and  Steve  Jeltz  at  first  base 
and  shortstop,  respectively.  Speedster 
jfijff  Stone  also  enters  the  lineup. 

J  The  Phillies  did  fail  to  get  ^  short 
reliever  for  the  bullpen  in  the  off¬ 
season  and  committed  the  most  errors 
in  the  league  last  year,  but  offensively 
they  appear  to  be  the  strongest  team 
with  abundant  speed  and  power... . 

Montreal  also  has  a  new  manager  in 
Buck  Rodgers,  a  proven  winner. 

1  Herm  Winningham  is  the  new  rookie 
centerfielder.  The  veteran  players  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  new  season 
under  Rodgers. 

The  club  lacks  a  cleanup  hitter,  but 
retains  a  deep  pitching  staff. 

Pittsburgh  manager  Chuck  Tanner, 
a.  is  smiling  again  with  the  additions  of 
sluggers  Sixto  Lezcano,  Steve  Kemp, 
and  George  Hendrick  from  St.  Louis. 
Tim  Foley  is  expected  to  fill  a  hole  at 
shortstop.  These  players  combined 
with  the  leagues  best  pitching  staff  last 
season  will  improve  the  team  greatly. 
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St.  Louis’  strength  remains  the 
same  as  it  did  when  they  won  the 
World  Series  in  1982-team  defense 
and  speed.  The  Cards  threaten  to  steal 
160  bases  this  season,  but  need  some 
power  to  go  with  that,  as  they  hit  75 
home  runs  last  year,  the  league  low. 

Outfielder  Jack  Clark,  29,  has  been 
rescued  from  1  a  personal  dislike  of 
Candlestick  Park  in  San  Francisco  to 
provide  that  needed  power.  Clark  hit 
163  homers  and  drove  in  595  runs  in 
eight  seasons  with  the  Giants.  St. 
Louis  traded  hurler  Dave  LaPoint  and 
hitter  David  Green  and  two  other 
players  to  the  Giants  to  get  Clark. 

“That’s  a  big  price  to  pay,” 
Manager  Whitey  Herzog  said.  “When 
you’ve  got  a  chance  to  get  a  Jack 
Clark,  with  the  potential  he  has, 
you’ve  got  to  get  him.” 

Clark  said  of  his  new  team,  “Here, 
the  atmosphere  is  different.  It’s  ex¬ 
citing  being  with  a  team  that  has  a 
chance  to  be  in  the  playoffs.  I’m  with 
a  club  that  really  wants  me,  a  club  that 
is  showing  every  indication  it  is  going 
all  out  to  win  the  Eastern  division.” 

While  the  Cardinals  feel  that 
they’ve  found  a  cleanup  hitter,  they’re 
not  too  certain  about  the .  bullpen, 
which  lost  ace  reliever  Bruce  Sutter  to 
free-agency.  Sutter  equaled  a  major 
league  record  of  45  saves. 

Neil  Allen  is  the  heir-apparant  for 
the  short  relief  job.  Allen  came  to  St. 
Louis  two  years  ago  in  a  trade  that 
saw  former  MVP  Cardinal  Keith  Her¬ 
nandez  go  to  New  York.  Allen  is  often 
-  .  blamed  for  the  Hernandez  deal,  that 
fans  believe  dropped  the  Cards  out  of 
a  division  title. 

Pressure  remains  on  Allen,  who  has 
become  the  “guy  who  was  traded  for 
Keith  Hernandez,”  and  is  now  the 
“guy  who  is  replacing  Bruce  Sutter,” 
by  his  own  account. 

“You  can’t  expect  one  guy  to  save 
45  games,  but  if  we  can  work  four  or 
five  guys  together  and  get  45  saves  out 
of  our  bullpen,  we’ll  have  a  heck  of  a 
year,”  Herzog  said.  “I  made  the 
statement  when  we  were  unable  to 
sign  Sutter,  T’d  just  have  gotten  25 
games  dumber.’  We’ll  now  have 
Clark,  and  I’m  hoping  the  total 
bullpen  can  come  up  with  the  45  saves 
Sutter  had.  Getting  Clark  is  a  key.” 

A  good  year  from  the  pitching  staff 
and  power  provided  from  Clark 
should  carry  the  club  into  contention. 

“The  balance  in  our  division  is  so 
good  that  anyone  can  win,”  Chuck 
Tanner,  Pirates  manager  said. 


McCall,  however,  made  no  call  and 
both  Miller  and  Thomas  continued 
around  second  base  and  Thomas,  with 
Miller,  attempted  to  reach  third  base. 

McCall  ruled  that  both  Thomas  and 
Miller  were  out  and  that  the  first  half 
of  the  seventh  inning  was  over.  Cen¬ 
tral  Missouri  went  on  to  score  in  the 
bottom  of  the  seventh  and  won  the 
game  4-3.  * 

MIAA  Commisioner  Jones  over¬ 
turned  McCall’s  decision  on  the  basis 
that  McCall  was  in  violation  of 
established  umpire's  mechanics  by  not 
visually  and  audibly  calling  batter- 
runner  Miller  out  when  he  passed 
Thomas.  Thomas  would  then  have 
been  able  to  procede  to  the  next  base 
at  his  own  risk. 

The  error  by  McCall  was  obvious  to 
the  ’Cats.  “Everybody  knew  that  he 
(McCall)  couldn’t  call  two  runners  out 
at  the  same  time,”  shortstop  Greg 
“Teddy’  Symens  said.  “I’ve  never 
seen  anything  like  that  before.  We 
knew  that  Joe  (Miller)  was  out  right 
when  he  passed  Thomas.” 

Despite  the  obvious  error,  Sym- 
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PITCHER  SHELLY  LEWIS  delivers  a  pitch  in  a  double-header  yester¬ 
day  at  Beal  Park.  The  ’Kittens  play  their  next  game  today  when  they 
take  on  Northeast  Missouri  State  at  4:30  p.m.  and  Simpson  College  at 
7:30  p.m.  Both  games  will  be  played  at  Beal  Park.  .  .  _  . 

”  “  Photo  by  Scott  Trunlthlll 

Rain  plays  havoc  on  ’Kittens 


Rainy  weather  has  caused  more 
than  its  share  of  inconveniences  for 
the  Bearkitten  softball  team.  Not 
only  did  the  weather  play  havoc  at 
the  Indiana  State  Invitational  last 
weekend,  but  it  also  caused  a  three 
hour  delay  in  Tuesday’s  game 
against  Augustana. 

In  the  one  game  that  the  ’Kittens 
did  play  in  the  Invitational,  they 
succeeded  in  taking  a  3-0  win  over 
Wayne  State.  It  was  during  the 
middle  of  the  second  inning  against 
Lake  Superior  State  when 
Evansville  was  plagued  with  over 
two  inches'  of  rain  which  led  to  the 


cancellation  of  the  tournament.  It 
wasn’t  so  much  the  weather  that 
was  to  blame  for  the  delay  of  game 
Tuesday,  as  it  was  the  poor  field 
conditions  at  Beal  Park.  Once  the 
game  did  get  underway,  the  ’Kit¬ 
tens  slid  by  Augustana  taking  both 
games  in  the  double-header  by 
identical  scores  of  1-0. 

The  wins  raised  the  15th  ranked 
’Kittens  to  a  12-8  record  for  the 
season.  The  ’Kittens  will  be  at  Beal 
Park  today  where  they  will  be  fac¬ 
ing  Northeast  Missouri  State  at 
4:30  p.m.  and  Simpson  College  at 
7:30  p.m. 
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mens  said  the  ruling  by  Jones  was  still 
somewhat  of  a  surprise. 

“We  knew  that  the  call  was  wrong 
but  we  weren’t  sure  we  would  win  the 
protest.  Very  few  protests  are  won.” 

The  outcome  of  Friday’s  contest 
could  prove  crucial  if  the  ’Cats  are  to 
repeat  as  MIAA  north  division  cham¬ 
pions.  Pending  Friday’s  outcome, 
both  the  ’Cats  and  the  Mules  have  on¬ 
ly  one  loss  in  conference  play.  The 
’Cats,  4-1  in  conference  action  follow¬ 
ing  their  double-header  sweep  of  Nor¬ 
theast  Missouri  on  Tuesday,  will  host 
the  Mules  April  13  for  a  double- 
header. 

“It  (Friday’s  game)  could  be  real 
important,”  Symmens  said.  “It  will 
probably  come  down  to  our  double- 
header  with  Central.  If  we  lose  Friday, 
we  might  have  to  win  both  games 
here.” 

Symmens  feels  the  ’Cats  attitude  on 
Friday  will  be  positive. 

“Our  attitude  will  be  good.  We 
thought  we  lost  the  game  but  now  we 
have  a  chance  to  win  it.  I  think 
everybody  will  be  pumped  up  for  it.” 


Johnson  changes  lineup 

Catcher  turned  baseman 


BY  MIKE  SOBBE 

Staff  writer  _ ______ 

Playing  both  first  base  and  catcher 
is  not  an  unusual  for  a  catcher.  Jeff 
Sykes  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
player.  Sykes,  who  platooned  at  cat¬ 
cher  last  year  with  Jerry  Mikusa,  has 
switched  from  there  to  first  base  this 
season. 

Sykes  came  to  Northwest  from 
Spoon  River  Junior  College  after 
playing  two  seasons  of  baseball.  "I 
came  to  Northwest  because  of  the 
tough  competition  that  they  play,” 
Sykes  said.  “Another  reason  was 
because  they  had  a  winning  tradition 
behind  them.” 

While  he  has  been  here  Sykes  has 
high  remarks  for  the  program.  “I 
agree  with  a  lot  of  the  things  that 
Coach  Johnson  does,”  Sykes  added. 
“One  thing  that  I  especially  like  is  that 
he  wants  us  to  stay  in  shape  all  year 
long  whether  it  be  in  or  out  of  season. 
I  agree  because  I  think  that  every  ball 
player  should  stay  in  shape  year- 
round.” 

Sykes,  who  is  6’  4”,  200  pounds, 
was  a  perfect  candidate  for  catcher. 
“We  recruited  Jeff.because  he  was  so 
big  and  that  he  was  highly  recom¬ 
mended,”  Johnson  remarked.  “At 
the  time  we  were  still  loking  for  a 
replacement  for  Chuck  Lynn  and  we 
also  wanted  someone  who  would  give 
Mikusa  a  challenge.” 

In  his  freshman  season  Sykes  hit 
.315  while  having  25  runs  batted  in 
(RBI).  He  also  had  a  good  year  behind 
the  plate  by  throwing  out  over  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  runners  that  tried  to  steal. 

The  next  year  his  hitting  improved 
to  a  .360  mark  while  he  hit  four  home 
runs  and  26  RBIs.  Sykes  also  led  the 
team  in  steals  with  13.  In  the  two  years 
of  playing  there  Sykes  showed  a  lot  of 
durability  by  catching  all  but  two 
games. 

Last  season  Sykes  was  platooning 
and  did  not  get  in  as  many  games  as 
the  year  before.  Because  of  the  limited 
playing  time  his  average  dipped  to 
.270. 

This  year  however,  Sykes  does  not 
mind  switching  to  first  base.  “I  would 
rather  be  catching  but  I  am  glad  that  I 
am  in  the  line  up  just  so  I  can  hit,” 
Sykes  commented.  “It  doesn’t  matter 


whether  I  play  first,  catcher  or  out¬ 
fielder  just  so  I  get  a  chance  to  be  in 
the  line  up  every  day.” 

Even  though  he  is  not  playing  the 
position  that  he  is  used  to  Sykes  has 
no  regrets  about  coming  to  Nor¬ 
thwest.  "No  I  don’t  have  any  regrets 
about  Northwest,”  Sykes  added.  "I 
don’t  mind  not  playing  catcher  as 
much  as  I  used  to.  I  really  have  liked  it 
here  and  you  can’t  play  any  tougher 
competition  at  this  level  than  we  do.” 

Johnson  likes  the  attitude  that 
Sykes  possesses.  "He  expresses 
himself  well,”  Johnson  said.  “Jeff 
has  a  positive  influence  that  affects 
the  whole  club.  He  works  hard  all  the 
time  and  that  makes  the  others  on  our 
team  work  hard  too.” 

“His  best  asset,  however,  is  his 
speed.  Another  thing  that  I  think  that 
is  good  about  Jeff  is  that  he  has  a 
good  strong  throwing  arm  and  his  im¬ 
proving  bat  helps  out  our  team.  He 
has  a  very  good,  positive  attitude  and 
since  he  is  so  coachable  he  becomes  a 
very  good  leader  for  us.” 

Sykes  has  a  very  good  arm  and  he 
believes  that  this  is  his  best  asset  to  the 
team.  “Ironically  my  arm  is  my  best 
asset,”  Sykes  commented.  “Since  I 
play  first  base  however,  I  really  don’t 
get  a  chance  to  show  people  how  well  I 
throw.” 

So  far  this  season  Sykes  has  gotten 
off  to  an  impressive  showing  and  is 
among  the  leaders  in  a  lot  of 
categories.  Right  now  he  is  hitting 
.343  with  23  hits  and  15  RBIs.  Sykes 
has  a  slugging  percentage  of  .594  with 
an  outstanding  fielding  percentage  of 
.966.  He  also  leads  the  team  with  six 
stolen  bases. 

Sykes  is  confident  about  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season.  “Right  now  we 
are  playing  probably  the  best  that  we 
have  played  all  year,”  Sykes  remark¬ 
ed.  “If  this  keeps  up  than  we  should 
be  there  right  at  the  top  of  our  con¬ 
ference  and  hopefully  get  a  chance  to 
go  on  and  play  in  the  regional  tourna¬ 
ment.” 

The  Cats’  next  games  are  scheduled 
for  today  against  Missouri  Western 
State  College  in  St.  Joseph.  Game 
time  is  noon.  They  then  return  home 
to  face  Northeast  Missouri  •  State 
University  on  Saturday  at  1  p.m.  at 
Bearcat  field. 


SPRING  SALE 


MILLER 

OLD  MIL 

1 2  pak 

12  pak 

* 4.79 

*3.59 

BLUE  NUN 

MICKEY  MALT 

fifth 

quarts  O  Q  C  . 

*3.45 

POLO  BRINDISI 

Still  The  Best 

1.5  (iter  $ 2.99 

WILLIAMS  LIQUOR 


Manischewitz 

WINE 

COOLER 

4  Pak 

* 2.95 

'■Hisy.*.  _ 


Developing  and  printing 
110,  126,  135  and 
disc  films 
Copying  of  photos 
Reprints  up  to  5  x  7 


Harmon's  Photofinish 

If 

d  printing  One  day  sli 

135  and  ■■  One  day  bl 

develop 


One  day-  slide  processing 
One  day  black  and  white 
developing 

Replacement  of  full  roll 
of  film  for  only  $1.99 


21 1  N.  Main  Vi  block  south  of  the  square 
Monday  through  Saturday 
8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  562-2408 


w 

_ _ 4  Mnrll 


\  Tonight: 

Student  Night:  pint  drinks 
^for^all  you  students! 
*plus  lip  syn^^ 
'"'V*  Fri.  &  Sat.  ^ 

l  Frenzy  .  I 

■  A  Great  Rock  &  Roll  Band! 


>1 


WE’VE 
GOT  A 
SPOT  FOR 
YOU! 


The  Northwest  Missourian  is 
looking  for  people  interested  in 
news  writing ,  feature  writing , 
sports  writing,  photography  and 
production  for  the  upcoming 
year.  Join  a  group  of  dedicated 
people  and  learn  what  the 
Northwest  Missourian  can  do  for 
you!  For  more  information  call 
Laura  Widmer  at  ext.  1365. 


Northwest  and  Yesterdays:  the  winning  combination! 
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Sports 


Sports  wrap  up 

Schedule - 

APRIL 

6— MEN’S  AND  WOMEN’S  TRACK  HOME  FOR  NWMSU  IN¬ 
VITATIONAL,  RICKENBRODE  STADIUM 
-BASEBALL  HOME  VS,' NORTHEAST  MISSOURI  STATE  (DH,  1:30, 
BEARCAT  FIELD) 

8- WOMEN’S  TENNIS  HOME  VS.  BETHEL  COLLEGE  (10  A.M.) 

9- Baseball  at  Grandview  College  (DH,  1  p.m.,  Des  Moines) 

-Softball  at  Grandview  College  (DH,  3  p.m.,  Des  Moines) 

-Women's  tennis  vs.  Drury  (1  p.m.),  at  UM-Rolla  (4  p.m.,  Rolla) 

10- Baseball  at  Iowa  University  (DH,  1  p.m.) 

1 1- WOMEN’S  TENNIS  HOME  VS.  NORTHEAST  MISSOURI  STATE 
(3  P.M.) 

12- Women’s  track  at  Drake  Invitational,  Des  Moines 
-Softball  at  MIAA  Round  Robin,  St.  Louis 

-MEN’S  TENNIS  VS.  NORTHEAST  MISSOURI  STATE  (9  a.m.. 

VS  CREIGHTON  UNIVERSITY  3  p.m.,  GRUBE  COURTS) 
-WOMEN’S  TENNIS  HOME  VS.  CREIGHTON  UNIVERSITY 

13- Men’s  track  at  Park  College  Invitational,  Parkville  \  . 

-Women’s  track  at  Drake  Invitational,  Des  Moines 

-BASEBALL  HOME  VS.  CENTRAL  MISSOURI  STATE  (DH,  1  P.M. 

BEARCAT  FIELD) 

-Softball  at  Round  Robin,  St.  Louis 

—Men’s  and  women’s  tennis  at  Central  Missouri  State 

-Men’s  and  women’s  tennis  vs.  Southeast  Missouri  State  at  Warrensburg. 

15- Men’s  track  at  Nebraska-Omaha  Decathlon.  Omaha 
-BASEBALL  HOME  VS.  NEBRASKA-OMAHA,  (DH,  1:30  P.M., 

BEARCAT  FIELD) 

16- Men’s  track  at  UNO  Decathlon,  Omaha 
-Softball  at  Nebraska-Omaha 

17- Baseball  at  Kansas  State  University  (DH,  1  p.m.,  Manhattan) 

-Men’s  and  women’s  tennis  at  Johnson  County  Community  College 

18- SOFTBALL  HOME  VS.  MISSOURI  SOUTHERN  (3  P.M., 

BEAL  PARK) 

-SOFTBALL  VS.  CENTRAL  MISSOURI  STATE  (6  p.m., 

BEAL  PARK) 


Tennis 

Men’s  singles 
lS--George  Adeyemi 

(4-7) 

Women’s  singles 

lS--Cathi  Jones 

(1-3) 

2S~Tony  Dorrel 

(0-2) 

2S — Jiilie  Carlson 

(1-3) 

3S-Jim  Eaton 

(8-3) . 

3S--Paula  Magana 

(3-1) 

4S-Steve  Mcginnis 

(0-3) 

4S--Amy  Anderson 

(4-0) 

5S-Mike  Birchmier 

(6-5) 

5S-Patty  Dingfield 

(3-0) 

6S-Rob  Veasey 

(7-4) 

6S-Karen  Lyman 

(4-0) 

Godwin  Johnson 

(6-2) 

Jane  Carlson 

(0-1) 

Men’s  doubles  - 
ID-Adeyemi  &  Eaton 

(5-3) 

Women’s  doubles 

ID- Jones  &  Magana 

(2-2) 

2D--Dorrel  &  McGinnis 

(0-2) 

2D- Julie  Carlson  &  Anderson 

(4-0) 

3D--Birchmier  &  Veasey 

(1-1) 

3D-Dingfield  &  Lyman 

(2-1) 

Birchmier  &  McGinnis 

(1-0) 

Jane  Carlson  &  Lyman 

(0-1) 

Track- 


Due  to  inclement  weather  last  weekend,  men’s  track  at  the  Kansas  State  In¬ 
vitational  and  Park  College  Decathlon  and  women’s  track  at  the  Park  College 
Open,  were  cancelled.  Both  teams  will  attempt  again  this  weekend  to  open 
their  outdoor  portion  of  their  season  as  they  host  the  NWMSU  Invitational  at 
the  Herschel  Neil  Track  at  Rickenbrode  Stadium. 


Baseball 


■Cf 


GEORGE  ADEYEMI  SHOWS  good  form  on  a  forehand  shot  in  a  match 
yesterday  at  the  Grube  Courts. 

Photo  by  Scott  Tninkhlll 


Bearcat  tennis  squad 
rolls  to  three  victories 


The  men’s  tennis  team  is  currently 
on  a  roll,  as  the  Bearcats'have  rolled 
three  of  their  last  four  opponents  dur¬ 
ing  a  busy  tennis  week  for  Northwest. 

In  late  action  Wednesday,  the^car- 
cats  held  a  6-2  advantage  at  home  over 
the  visiting  William  Jewell  Cardinals. 
The  finals  doubles  match  went  down 
to  split  sets  at  press  time,  leaving  the 
final  outcome  up  in  the  air. 

“Even  if  we  lose  the  match,  the 
score  will  only  be  6-3,  so  we’ve  already 
won  the  match,”  Mark  Rosewell, 
head  tennis  coach  said  before  taking 
off  to  another  personal  engagement. 

Rosewell  has  been  kept  on  the  move 
with  his  duties  as  men’s  and  women’s 
tennis  coach.  The  women  played  four 
matches  in  seven  days  as  did  the  men. 

One  week  ago,  the  men’s  tennis 
team  split  a  pair  of  dual  matches  in 
Manhattan  and  then  blew  away 
Graceland  College  in  a  dual  at 
Lamoni,  IA  on  Friday. 

The  men  started  action  on  Wednes¬ 
day  against  Creighton  University  and 
won  6-3.  Northwest  won  the  first, 
third,  fifth,  and  sixth  singles  to  give 
themselves  a  good  lead  heading  into 
doubles. 

George  Adeyemi,  first  singles  win¬ 
ner,  and  Jim  Eaton,  third  singles  win¬ 
ner,  defeated  Creighton’s  top  two 
singles  players  as  doubles  partners, 
6-3,  6-3,  to  assure  Northwest  oT  the 
win. 

Mike  Birchmier  and  Rob  Veasey, 
also  singles  winners.and  doubles  part¬ 
ners,  won  the  last  doubles  match  7-6, 
6-7,  6-1.  All  six  points  scored  by  the 


Bearcats  came  from  players  who  have 
been  in  action  the  entire  year. 

Tony  Dorrel,  playing  for  Northwest' 
for  the  first  time  this  season  took  his 
lumps  in  place  of  Godwin  Johnson  at 
second  singles.  Steve  McGinnis,  who 
started  playing  last  week  after  Kevin 
Paris)  left  the  team,  also  lost. 

Kansas  State,  with  a  new  coach  and 
an  improving  program,  was  Nor¬ 
thwest’s  next  opponent.  The  host 
school  played  well,  taking  an  8-1  deci¬ 
sion.  The  outcome  was  not  much  of  a 
surprise  as  the  Wildcats  were  the 
favored  team. 

Northwest’s  only  point  was  scored 
by  Eaton  at  third  singles,  as  he  won 
6-2,  6-2,  over  Rich  Blevins. 

Close  singles  losses  occurred  to 
Adeyemi  6-4,  7-6,  and  Birchmier  at 
8-5. 

Adeyemi  and  Eaton  lost  in  doubles 
as  did  Birchmier  and  Veasey  in  three 
sets  after  they  both  won  the  first  set. 

Johnson  did  not  play  against  Kan¬ 
sas  State  either  as  Tony  Dorrel  con¬ 
tinued  in  his.  place. 

The  Bearcats  buried  Graceland  Col¬ 
lege  by  a  9-0  score,  identical  to  that  of 
the  Bearkitten’s  win  over  Graceland. 
Only  Adeyemi  had  to  go  to  a  third  set 
to  win  in  his  first  singles  competition. 
This  raised  the  men’s  dual  record  to 
8-4  on  the  year. 

“The  four  seniors  are  really  coming 
through  for  us,”  said  Rosewell  of  the 
team.  “They  are  playing  well.” 

Dual  tennis  action  scheduled  for 
Saturday  against  the  University  of 
Missouri-Rolla  was  rained  out. 


Bearkitten  netters  play  respectable  tennis 


The  Bearcats  lost  a  6-4  decision  to  the  hands  of  Creighton  University  yesterday 
on  the  Bearcat  field.  The  loss  move  their  record  to  12-14-1  on  the  year.  The 
next  action  for  the  ’Cats  is  today  as  they  travel  to  St.  Joseph  to  take  on 
Missouri  Western  in  a  double-header. 


Early  in  the  season,  the.  young 
Bearkitten  tennis  team  has  played 
respectably  well. 

Northwest  holds  a  2-3  record,  with 
the  most  recent  action  being  the  only 
trouncing  they  have  received  so  far. 
Kearney  State  stopped  the  ’Kittens 
cold  at  9-0. 

Women’s  tennis  entered  it’s  first 
full  week  of  action  last  week  with  the 
ladies  coming  away  even  on  the  score 
sheet  with  two  easy  losses  and  two 
easy  wins. 

The  Bearkittens  lost  their  home 
opener  to  Missouri  Western  by  a  5-4 
score.  Both  teams  had  a  1-1  record  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  days  events. 

Missouri  Western  started  quickly, 
taking  the  first  two  singles  matches  in 
straight  sets  before  Northwest  cap¬ 


tured  the  next  three.  The  Lady  Grif¬ 
fons  won  the  last  singles  match  to  tie 
up  the  dual  at  three  wins  apiece  for 
each  team. 

In  the  decisive  doubles  matches,  the 
Lady  Griffons  took  the  lead  by  winn¬ 
ing  the  first '  doubles  confrontation 
easily. 

Then  Northwest’s  Julie  Carlson  and 
Amy  Anderson,  on  the  brink  of 
defeat,  came  back  to  win  the  second 
doubles  match  2-6,  6-2,  6-3  to  force 
the  third  and  last  doubles  match  to 
decide  the  dual  winner. 

Jane  Carlson  and  Karen  Lyman,  a 
singles  winner,  dropped  the  last  set 
and  the  deciding  match  by  a  mark  of 
6-3,  2-6,  6-2. 

The  ’Kittens  rebounded  from  the 
loss  well  the  next  day  on  the  road  at 


Graceland  College  where  they  ran  up 
a  9-0  shutout.  Graceland  managed 
just  two  set  wins. 

On  Saturday,  the  ’Kittens  were  to 
host  two  dual  matches,  but  managed 
just  one  due  to  inclement,  weather. 

Stephens  College  handed  Northwest 
their  second  5-4  loss  of  the  season. 
The  match  was  moved  indoors  to  the 
St.  Josephs  Racquet  Club  because  of 
rain.  The  Northwest-Park  College 
match  scheduled  for  later  in  the  day 
was  not  played. 

,Stephens  College  emerged  quickly, 
winning  the  first  three  singles  mat¬ 
ches. 

Northwest’s  Amy  Anderson  won 
10-9,  including  the  tie-breaker  at  7-3 
to  turn  things  around.  All  matches 
were  played  using  the  10-point  pro  set 


system. 

Patty  Dingfield  followed  next,  win¬ 
ning  her  singles  at  10-6,  and  Karen 
Lyman  won  at  10-8. 

Stephens  College  won  the  first 
doubles  match  to  put  the  ’Kittens’ 
backs  to  the  wall  again.  They  could 
not  get  much  closer  as  Julie  Carlson 
and  Anderson  won  a  tie-breaker  at  7-3 
and  went  on  to  close  it  out  by  a  10-9 
mark. 

In  the  finally,  Dingfield  and  Lyman 
lost  10-4,  conceeding  the  match  to 
Stephens  college  by  one  point. 

“We’re  a „ young  team,”  said 
Rosewell.  “There  is  not  a  senior  on 
the  team.  You  can’t  expect  to  win 
those  (close  games).  Stephens  College 
beat  them  8-1  last  year,  so  we’re  com¬ 
peting  on  their  level  this  year.” 


EMPtOTEE  OWNED 


ee 


FOOD  STORES 

_ _  Maryville,  Mo. 


STORE  HOURS: 

7  A.M.  - 10  P.M.  7  Days  a  Week 


Phone  582-2191 


7-UP,  Diet  7-UP, Like, 
SUGAR  FREE  LIKE 

2  liters 

$1.19 


Nabisco 

TOASTETTES 

9  3/4  oz. 


Fireside 

MARSHMELLOWS; 

10  oz.  pkg. 


Farmland  Boneless 

WHOLE  hams: 


5-8  Lb.  Avg.  lb. 
Limit  1 


$1.29 


Durkee 

SPANISH  OLIVES 

5  V*  oz.  jar 


fffffffffP 

Dulany  Cut 

►SWEET  POTATOES* 

18  oz.  can 


Durkee  French  Fried 

ONIONS 

2.8  oz.  can 


'Bakery  Fresh  Fancy  Decorated* ^  Pam  Dry 


Bunny  Cakes . . 

Bakery  Fresh  Easter 

CupCakes  . . . .  .  .6cl.  9 


ed*  Pam  Dry  Hy-Vee  White  or  Wheat 

Z  !M.5U  Butter  Flavor  . . .  ,4ozcan$1.69  Buttertop  Bread . zooz.ioaOo 


Mars,  Milky  Way,  Snickers, 
kP-I.»u9  Three  Muskateers 


^  Generic  Paper 

Napkins . . i20ci.  pkg.1 

Ramen  Delight 


.  Van  De  Kamp  _  Fisher  . 

69  Fish  Fillets  . . 24oz!M.49  Mixed  Nuts . i2oz.ca„4>2.69 


Skondra’s 

Ice  Cream . wgai.$l,99 


Candy  Bars . 6 


pak 


$1.79 


Vlasic  Dill,  No  Garlic,  Polish ^  nmiicn  zveugm 

Spears .  •  •  •  •  24  oz.  jar  q>l»49  Noodles . 3oz.5/$a 


Ad 

Affectiv 
through 
(April  9th. 


QUALITY  in - 

COLOR 
PRINT  FILM 

DEVELOPING 
&  PRINTING 

■VRHVMV  LOW  WHOM 

12  Exposure  Roll .  $2.49 

18  Exposure  Disc  .  $3.09 

24  Exposure  Roll .  $4.49 

M  Exposure  Roll . $4.49 

AWiflle  »«<  ol  standard  slz«  prints  (C-41  process  only). 


Diet  Coke,  Tab,  Sprite, 
Caffine  Free  Coke 
Coke . . . . .  ,  •  •  8  pak  plus  deposit1 


$1.79 


Hy-Vee  Sliced 

Peaches . 24  o,.99° 1 


Pepsodent 

Toothbrushes 


.each 


78' 


HAVE  A 
HAPPY 
EASTER 


